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To-pay the man who occupies the greater 


part ofthe attention of the European public . 


is the Minister of Foreign Affairs and -Presi- 

dent of the Council of Ministers of Prussia, 

Count Leopold Yon Bismarck. By his bold- 

ness and perseverance he has worked his way 

into the front rank of the masters of Europe, 

and is now, as some persons think, the map 
| 


ISMARCK. 


year,—that of Waterloo, when, the great sys- 
tem against which he has s9 mncomprom- 
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upon whose will depend the- destinies of 
nations, 2 
gly arrayed, himself, was for @ time over- ; 
thrown. Hig birthplace was, the castle 
Schoenhausen, and his early Life. was 
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amid localities made memorable by some of 


the most striking events ofthe Thirty Years’ . 


War. After receiving his primary education 
there, he attended the colleges at Berlin, and 
afterwards went to the University of Gottin- 
gen, the national school of a great part of 
Germany, and which is more celebrated than 
any other on the continent of Europe. He 
stood well in his classes, and, at the same 


time, was a proficient in all the characteristics — 


which have made the students of Gottingen 
notorious. He drank beer by the gallon, 
stoked tobacco by the pound, fought duels, 
broke windows and street lamps, beat the cit- 
izens, and did all things else considered nec- 
essary to a high position among the students. 
His exploits are a part of the traditions of the 
university, and are related by the students 
with great gusto. Among the stories told of 
him in this connection is the following: 

Being invited to a ball, he ordered a pair 
of new boots; but on the day before the ball 
took place he received notice that the boots 


would not be ready. Instead of submitting’ 


to his fate, going to the*ball in old boots, or 
staying away altogether, Bismarck went down 
to the shoemaker, taking with him two enor- 
mous and ferocious dogs, which he assured 


_ the unfortunate Crispin should inevitably 


tear him to pieces if the boots were not ready 
by the following morning. Not satisfied with 
his threat, he hired a man, who paraded 
the dogs before the shoemaker all through 
the day, and occasionally reminded the luck- 


less man of his perplexing predicament, by 


saying, “ Unfortunate shoemaker! thou art 
doomed to death by the dogs unless the boots 
be finished.” With a sigh, the poor shoemak- 
et told his wife he must work all night, and 


_so Bismarck got his boots in time for the ball, 


At the age of twenty-one Bismarck had 
taken his degrees at both Berlin and Gottin- 
gen. In accordance with the law which re- 
quires every Prussian subject to bear arms 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
four years, he entered the army, and served, 
some say in the infantry, others in the cavalry. 
. After the usual term of service, Bismarck 


- entered on diplomatic life, and a characteris- 
tic anecdote is related of his first essay in 


patronage. He had been promised some as- 
sistance by a minister of state, upon whom he 


-waited by appointment, and by whom he was 


kept waiting for an hour and a half. When 
the minister appeared, the young man re- 


to his inquiry és to what he required, 
py-aaying, “One hour half ago T want- 


ed an audience; now I decline it.” He did 
not forget.the insult thus offered to his 

‘nity ; but when, by other channels, he had ris- 
en to power, and the minister who had inten- 


* tionally or unintentionally wounded his hon- 


or was himself in a subordinate position, he 


‘readily forgave the old grudge, and took no 


advantage of their altered circumstances. 

On the decease of his father, Bismarck re- 
signed his government appointment, and re- 
tired to his estates, in 1847 became conseil 
general of his department, and in the follow- 
ing year was elected deputy. Three years 
later he was honored by receiving the ap- 
pointment of Prussian representative at the 
German Dietat Frankfort. There his policy 
was 80 satisfactury to the government that he 
was raised into.a position of considerable in- 
fluence. The strong native energy of the 
man, added to a well-cultivated intellect anda 
warm adherence to the eld policy of Prussia, 
made it plain to all, that his power in the state 
for good or evil would soon be felt, In 1855, 
when the Russian war was just beginning, 
Bismarck was called to the Upper Chamber 
of Prussian Legislature; in 1859 he was des- 
patched as Minister Plenipotentiary to St. 
Petersburg ; in 1862 he was accredited as am- 
bassador to Paris. A few months after this 
he was appointed one of the ministers of 
state, and one month later accepted the port- 
folio of the Foreign Office, and became Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, 

This position he still holds, It was through 
his exertions that the great and brilliant war 
which has just closed in Europe was inaug- 
urated, and brought to a successful conclusion. 
It is said that for years he has had fixed in 
his mind a firm and settled policy, the object 
of which is to make Prussia the leading pow- 
er, not only in Germany but in the world. 
As a prelude to this he exerted himself to 
bring on the Schleswig-Holstein war, by 
which Denmark was plundered, and Prussia 
enriched. Encouraged by his success in this 
matter, he determined to push Austria to the 
wall, aad force her into a conflict, well know- 
ing that the first blow struck would shatter 
the old German system into a hundred pieces, 
and feeling confident that the new distribution 


” of territory which would result from it would, 


out of the forty-four millions of German peo- 
ple, give to Prussia more than one half, with 
& corresponding increase of territory. 

has played his game well, and he has succeed- 
will be lasting. 
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Like a prudent man, Count Bismarck keeps 
his own counsel in most things; but he makes 
no secret of his determination to make his 
country the mistress of Europe. He has 
boldly proclaimed himself the champion of 
the cause that revealed itself plainly to the 
world in the Ioly Alliance—that of absolutism 


far better than that of the present day, and 
he aims to bring back the past in the forma- 
tion of a great German Empire. It is said 
that, intoxicated with his wonderful success, 
he openly declares that there must be but 
one great empire in Europe, and that France 
must be humbled into a kingdom, and kept so 


THE DALKAN PRONTIED, BETWEEX TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


and despotism. Naturally he is thus made 
hostile to the French Empire which is based 
upon the great.doctrine of a government 
existing by the consent of the people, and not 
by the divine right of the sovereign. He 
does not deny that he thinks the system of 
government as practised in the middle ages 


in the future. He boldly the 
chances of destroying the Napoleon dynasty 
in France, and bringing back the Bourbons, 
who have always been so ready to ruin their 
country for the benefit of foreigners, 

“So far, so well,” as the old proverb has it 
—but what then? 
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! ‘Whatever may be the fate Of thé Napoleon 
dynasty, it has placed France’ beyond thé 
reach of destruction. ‘That ¢céantry-has be- 
come too necessary to civilization to be blot- 
ted from the map of Europe, or even humbled 
from its present proud position. ‘The world 
is going forward and not backward, and 
Count Bismarck, powerful as he is, is power- 
less to stop its course, If he persists in ar- 
raying himself against the age he must pre- 
pare to meet the fate of the child who tried 
to stop a locomotive by a blow from its fist. 

Further than this, there are other powers 
Europe, who view Prussia’s sudden aggran- 
cizement with alarm and anger, and Count 
Bismarck may find his next effort opposed by 
the combined might of Russia, France, Aus- 
tria, and even Italy; and then there can be no 
coubt that England, who always waits to 
find the winning side, will join the coalition. 

We think these views well founded, and it 
may not be many moyths before the whole 
matter is determined. 

Yet, while so bold and insulting in his con- 
duct towards other nations, Count Bismarck, 
for some reason best known to himself (prob- 
ably because of our hostility to Maximilian), 
has been remarkably polite and obliging to 
the diplomatic representatives and citizens of 
this country.. The correspondent of one of 
the New York dailies writes as follows in re- 
gard to this; 

“ At Frankfort, Mr. Murphy, American min- 
ister, refused to allow the Americans to give 
up their rooms or surrender their passports 
at the beck of the tyrannical Manteuffel, and: 
I do not think that one of our countrymen 
has lost so much as an umbrella in the whole 
war, while neutrals of other nations have fled, 
forsaken by their legates, and plundered of 
their soap and hat-boxes. ‘To-day Governor 
Wright, Ambassador at Berlin, demanded the 
body of an Ameritan citizen confined at 
Stutgardt, and got hini, thotigh the man was 
German enough to take a spoon of. The 
same Offigial took .your -corffespondent to 


Count Bismarck to ask for.a.pass into Bohe-_ 


mia. The count, who speaks English fairly, 
replied that he had resolved at the . 
of the war to leave all such business at the 
discretion of field commanders; ‘ but) said 
he, smiling, ‘when one has. come so far, and 
a people we like so. well ;as, the Ameri- 
cans, he shall have Itis proper to add 
that the first pass ever written for a newspa- 
«per correspondent by Count Bismarck was at 
the request of another American. some days 


before, Further, Governor Wrizht expressed 
& Wish ‘to see a needle-gun, and the next day 
received oné as a present, accompanied with 
a bundle of cartridges. Throughout Germa- 
ny, wherever there has been terror at the 
Prussian advent, the American flag has been 
almost the only emblem léoked to as assur- 
ing and protecting. I believe, also, that while 
our consuls have been invariably firm and 
bold, they have been in no case extravagant 
or absurd.” 

The personal appearance of Count Bis- 
matk is imposing and ingratiating; his ex- 
pression indicates the possession of rare ener- 
gy; his eyes are full of intelligence,—and a 
light, brown moustache partly conceals his 
well-set lips. He has the air of a true gen- 
tleman, and a constitution of iron. 


PASS LY THE BALEAN FRONTIOR. 


The terrific scene of rock and mountain, 
represented in the engraving on page 343, 
with the arches in the barrier of rock, through 
which the forks of the road pass, will give 
our readers a correct idea of the tremendous 
character of ‘the rocky frontier between 
Turkey and Kussia. ‘The Balkan ridge (an- 
cient Heemus) is an extensive chain of Euro- 
pean Turkey extending from the plain of 
Sophia to Cape Emminen on the Black Sea. 
The Balkan is connected with the mountains 
of Middle Europe by the ranges of Montene- 
gro, Herzegovina, and the Dinaric Alps on 
the west, and the mountains of Greece on the 
south. The deep and narrow. gorges afford 
paths difficult for beasts of burden, and the 
range "js traversed by only one great route, 
that of the gate of Trajan, by which the com- 
munication is kept up between Vienna and 
Constantinople. It affords no barrier to the 
passage of the enemy, and it will be remem- 
bered that some thirty years ago,in a war 
between Rusala and Turkey, the Russian gen- 
red Diebiteth, crossed the Balkan frontier 

& powerful army, yet a determined re- 
could have kept the Russians at bay, 


or sent thent’ Back to their own frontier in 


During the Crimean war the 
Russians had all that they could attend to at 
Sebastopol, without thinking of an invasion 
of Turkey, but the time is not far distant when 
the “sick. mam” will die, and then Russia 
will enlarge her texritory at the expense of 
her neighbor, and so, gain possession of the 
celebrated Pass, of Balkan, and onee in her 
possession, it will be taken care of, OR 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF MACAO. 

On page 345 we present a general view of 
the beautiful Portuguese city of Macao, 
situated on an island of the same name at the 
mouth of the Canton River, China. It is 
built in a graceful sweep, while beyond it 
rise bold eminences, crowned with churches 
and forts. By many who have seen both 
cities, it has been compared to Cadiz. The 
population is between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand, mostly Chinese. The peninsula is con- 
nected with the mainland by a narrow, low 
and sandy isthmus. The town stands on 
declivities around a semi-circular harbor, fac- 
ing west the island of Patera, the shore being 
lined by an embanked parade, shown in the 
foreground of our engraving, and a terrace of 
white houses, above which Chinese and 
European residences afford a striking mixture 
and contrast of architecture. The principal 
edifices are the collegiate church of St. Jo- 
seph, eleven other churches, and the senate 
house, besides some curious Chinese temples. 
Macao was given to the Portuguese by the 
Chinese emperor in 1586, in return for assis- 
tance against pirates. The broadest part of 
the peninsula, to the north of the town, is 
flat and of a light sandy soil; but is well cul- 
tivated, principally by the Chinese, and pro- 
duces all sorts of Asiatic and European 


On page 347 we present an engraving of 
one of those remarkable structures to be 
found in the East, known as Cave Temples. 
They are simply caverns of various sizes, 
some the work of nature, and others cut out 
of the rock by the hand ofman. These caves 
have been ornamented, in many cases very 
richly, with sculptures and paintings of rare 
perfection. They are of great antiquity, and 
show that the arts had obtained a high order 
of excellence in India at a very early 
period. 

The cavern represented in the engraving is 
one of an extensive group of similar excava- 
tions in the rocky side of a deep valley, near 
the city of Adjunta, in the province of Aurun- 
gabad. Many of these excavations are only 
smal] sanctuaries, while others have the di- 
mensions of large temples. Amid these ven- 
erable memorials of the past, solitude and 
silence now reign. 

There is another of these cave temples at 
Ellora, which is regarded with great vener- 
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ation by the Thugs. The walls of. this tem- 
ple are covered with sculptures representing 
the different stages of murder: by strangling 
as practised by the Thugs. 

When the East India Company suppressed 
the infamous gang, a number of Thugs were 
examined as witnesses against their confeder- 
ates. 

The following conversation, between Cap- 
tain Sleeman, the Company’s agent and the 
witnesses, contains an interesting account 
of the Cave Temple of Ellora: 

Capt. 8. You told Mr. Johnston, the 
traveller, while he was at Sangor, that the 
operations of your trade were to be seen in 
the Caves of Ellora. 

Feringeca. All! Every one of the oper- 
ations is to be seen there, In one place, you 
see men strangling; in another, burying the 
bodies; in another, carrying them off to the 
graves. There is not an. operation in Thug- 
gee that is not exhibited in the caves of 
Ellora. 

Dorgha. In the caves are to be seen the 
operations of every trade in the world. 

Chotee. Whenever we passed near we used 
to go to see these.caves. Every man will 
there find his trade described, however secret 
he may think it; and they were all made in 
one night. 

Capt. 8. Does any person beside your- 
selves consider that any of these figures rep- 
resent Thugs? 

Feringeea. Nobody else. But all the 
Thugs know that they do. We nevér told 
any one else what we thought about them. 
Everybody there can see the secret operations 
of his trade; but he does not tell others of 
them; and no other person can understand 
what they mean. They are the works of God. 
No human hands were employed upon them ; 
that everybody admits. 

Capt. 8. What particular operations are 
represented by the sculptures ? 

Sahib Khan, Ihave seen the Sotha (in- 
veigler) sitting upon the same carpet with 
the traveller, and in close conversation with 
him, just as we are when we are worming 
out their secrets. In another place the stran- 
gler has got his roomal over his neck, and is 
strangling him; while another, the chumo- 
chee, is holding him by the legs. These are 


‘the only two operations that I have seen 


represented. 

Nasir. These I have also seen, and there is 
no mistaking them, The chumochee has 
close hold of the legs, arid is pulling them, 
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INTERIOR OF A BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLE. 


thus; while the bhurtote is tightening the 
roomal around his neck, tus! 

Capt. 8S. Have you seen no others ? 

Feringeea, I have seen these two; and 
also tho lughas carrying away the bodies to 
the grave, in this manner, and the sextons 
digging the grave with the sacred pickaxe. 
All is done as if we had ourselves done it; 
nothing could be more exact. 

Capt. 8S. And who do you think could 
have executed this work ? 


3aT 


cut by some demons, who knew the secrets of 
all mankind, and amused themselves here in 
describing them. 

Caves have been used for religious purposes 
by many nations. Among the old Greeks 
the Delphian oracles, which were reverenced 
by all the civilized world of that age, were 
delivered by a priestess seated at the mouth cf 
a cave. The Teutonic tribes of the ear'y 
ages of Europe also celebrated their mys‘ic 
rites in caverns. 
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A BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLE, 


Feringeea, It could not have been done 
by Thugs, because they would never have 
exposed the secret of their trade; and no 
other human being could have done it. It 
must be the work of the gods; human hands 
could never have performed it. 

Capt. 8. And supposing so, you go and 
worship it? 

Sahib Khan. No. We look upon it as a 
mausoleum, a collection of curious figures 


None, however can equal India either in 
the variety or number of its caves, The 
traveller in that far country is often called to 
admire the rare beauty with which caverns, 
that, from the exterior, are seemingly the 
abodes of beasts and birds, are ornamented. 
To the artist especially these ancient temples 
are interesting, and they afford many vala- 
able models which he may study with pleas- 
ure and profit. 
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MY SWEETHEART. 


BY EARL MARBLE, 


My sweetheart is the daintiest bud 
That ever verged upon a blossom: 


A brace of such would riehly stud 
A fairy Eden’s virgin.bosom: 


. Her skin is whité, her eyés aré blue, 
Her lips and cheeks would shame a ruby; 
. The colors of a patriot true: 
.. Who wouldn’t worship is a booby. 
'O sprite of love! that hovers o’er 
Each maiden’s life in hours of ‘vision, 
Waft her sweet odors from the shore 
That bounds the blooming realms elysian 


© “With wreaths of flowers‘her life endow, 
That every virtue there embraces: 
‘Phey 'll rest as well upon her brow 

As on the fairest heavenly Graces’. 


Watt to her strains of music, too, 


Soft floating o’er the plains immortal, 
That lovers sing in going to woo, 
When passed beyond death’s gloomy poral. 


-- “Chant m her ear the rolling notes 


That swell into a heavenly pean, 
And breathe the air that softly floats 
As though ’twere blown from pipes pandean. 


O nymph! not only guard our days 
When youthful fervor glows within us, 

Bat let cold airs ne’er check the blaze 
That on Love's altar burns between us! 


6 shall we down life's river glide, 

Each rose-lined shore our eyes alluring, 
Stout stemming every adverse tide, 

Ne'er stopping till we reach our mooring. - 
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THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

On this page the reader will find an engrav- 
ing representing a very curious.rock on the 
Japanese coast. It ts a volcanic formation, 
atid was no doubt given its queer shape by 
the same agency that broke off the Japanese 
Islands from the Asiatic coast. 

There is a singular resemblance between 
Japan and Holland. As the Zuyder Zee is 
flanked both west'and north witha bank of 
islands which evidently belonged once to the 
main land, so the Japanese Islands, which 


“Rich Scholar Peak,” which rises 14,177 feet 
above the level of the sea, is the Parnassus of 
the empire. rl 

The country itself is almost unknown tothe 
outside world, The Japanese are still very 
hostile to strangers, and: are unwilling. to 
communicate much information concerning 
either their country, their institutions, or 
their customs. 


The word Japan isan English corruption 
of Dais Nipon (Great Nipon), and Nipon 
means the “ Land of the Rising Sun ;” so tliat 
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shut ir the Japan Sea, evidently belonged 
once to the Asiatic continent. The Zuyder 
Zee and the Japan Sea are both eruptions 
of water, and in each case the islands that 
hedge them fn have been dislocated by vol- 
canic action. As far as ‘Japan ‘is concerned; 
the agency is still at work, and the natives 
declare that some one of their cities at least 


is devoured by earthquake every seven years. 


The great volcanic mountain, Wunsenlake, 
which reaches to the line of perpetual snow, 
is both feared and worshipped; while the 


Japan signifies, in reality, the “ island empire 
of Eastern Asia.” It is divided into eight 
provinces; Has an area of 266,500 square 
miles; embraces 3954 islands, four of which 
are of considerable sizé ; and his a population 
of nearly 40,000,000. The people are of Me 
lay, but not of Chinese, origin. This we think 
ft is impossible to gainsay, for, though the 
featutes of the two are cast in the same 
mould, the people themselves differ as widely 
as the poles. The Chinese are peaceable, 
modest, speculative, tricky, and usurious; the 
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Japanese are proud, jealous of honor, boastful 
of birth, warlike, ambitious, and enterprising. 
The religion of China is Buddhism—a highly 
philosophical and speculative system ; that of 
the Japanese is idolatry, called Sintos, from 
Sin, the chief idol. Lastly, the language of 
the two people differs in every respect: that 
of the former is monosyllabic, of the latter 
many-syllabled. The Chinese have no let- 
ters, and therefore no spelling; the Japanese 
have forty-seven letters, of which their words 
are built in the same manner as our own. 
Chinese is a jumble of consonants, harsh as 
the grating of a rusty sign-board, and uttered 
with a most unmusical sing-song; but Japan- 
ese is articulate, clear as a bell, and nicely 
measured into words of moderate length. 
The Chinese cannot pronounce our r and d, 
which in Japan are native sounds; the Japan- 
ese cannot aspirate our A, which in China 
enters into a multitude of words. These are 
sufficient reasons for rejecting the general 
notion that Japan is an off-shoot of the great 
Chinese empire. 

The costume of the upper classes is pecu- 
liar, though frequently very rich. That of a 
Japanese gentleman is a loose silk robe from 
neck to foot, girded at the waist with a bro- 
caded silk sash; over the robe comes a loose, 
wide-sleeved jacket, decorated with the 
armorial bearings of the wearer. The head 
dress is a cap made of bamboo and silk, of a 
cylindrical shape; the stockings are white, 
and. the sandals made of straw. Physicians 
and priests shave their heads entirely, but 
others shave the forehead only, and eomb the 
remaining hair towards the top of the head 
into a ridge, where it is glued with bandoline, 
trussed with hair-pins, and cribbed with tor- 
toise-shell combs. The body of the higher 
castes is tattooed most elaborately, the favor- 
ite devices being blue dragons, lions, tigers 
and serpents. The women paint and powder 
their skins profusely; their dress is similar 
to that of the men. 

When a maiden marries, her teeth are 
blackened, her eye-brows carefully plucked 
out with tweezers, and she is made as ugly as 
art can devise. The men. are divided into 
eight tribes, four upper and four lower, but 
only those of the upper are allowed to enter 
a city on horseback. The barrier of birth 
mone can pass over; in the’ caste where a 
child is born, there it must hopelessly abide: 
no native talent or personal merit can lift a 
man above his rank, nor can any demerit de- 
prive him of his noble birthright. 


The government of Japan is oligarcbical, 
and of course despotic. It is formed of two 
councils of state. There is aspiritual and a 
temporal emperor. The spiritual emperor is 
called Mikado, the temporal emperor, the Ty- 
coon or Great Lord. The spiritual emperor 
is the descendant of a long line of ancestors; 
the Tycoon is his vicegerent. The former is 
the nominal, and the latter the real, head of 
the empire; one reigns but does not. govern, 
the other governs but does not reign. The 
spiritual emperor is worshipped as a god, and 
his body is regarded with the most extreme 
sacredness. 


» 


THE CITY OF DRESDEN. 

The city of Dresden is said by travellers to 
be the handsomest in Europe. It is the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Saxony, and is situated 
on both banks of the river Elbe, in the midst 
of a fertile valley, noted as the 1ichest wine 
district of Saxony, and in the vicinity of a pic- 
turesque country, celebrated under the name 
of Saxon Switzerland. Its strategic import- 
ance has caused it to figure largely in most of 
the German wars, and recently it was brought 
into greater prominence than usual, by its 
sudden and masterly occupation by the Prus- 
sian army. 

The whole aspect of Dresden bears the im- 
press of an ancient and thorough civilization. 
It is surrounded by promenades, parks, and 
pleasure-grounds, and contains more hand- 
some buildings than any other city, in pro- 
portion to its size,in Europe, The churches 
are about twenty in number, and of great 
beauty. The Roman Catholic church: con- 
tains a famous organ, fifty statues of saints, 
by Mattielli, a great altar piece, by Rafael 
Mengs, and other works of art. The public 
school system is very fine, and in addition to 
the schools of a higher class, which are nu- 
merous, does much to make Dresden one of 
the most intellectual cities of the world. 

The river Elbe divides the place into two 
portions, called the old and new town; the 
former dates back to a very remote period, 
and was a city as early as the year 1216, and 
the latter is about four hundred years old, a 
circumstance which is somewhat opposed to 
its title of new town. 

The two sections of the city are connected 
by a handsome, hewn stone bridge of sixteen 
arches, said to be the finest in Europe, and 
which was called by Jean Paul, “ Dresden's 
triumphal arch.” This bridge is shown in the 
engraving on page 351. 
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The new town is by far the best portion of stands opposite the bridge, at the entrance of 
the city, the houses being mostly built of free- the new town, presenting a rather. indifferent: 
stone, high and substantial; thestreets broad, appearance externally; but the inside makes 
straight, and well paved. The royal palace ample amends for all this, the apartments be~ 
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ing spacious, and most elegantly furnished in 
all respects. The room called Gune Webolde 
(Green Vaults), is a depositary of great riches 
and splendor as well as of remarkable curi- 
osities. Itis composed of eight arched rooms, 
filled with articles of prodigious value, con- 
sisting of gold, precious stones, diamonds, ru~ 
bies emeralds, immense pearls, sapphires, etc., 
the whole valued at five millions of d 


Dresden is most admirably located, more than | 


four hundred feet above the level of ttie sea. 


PARLOR MAGIC. 


Tue Mecuantcat Bucernavs. — The. 


illustration of the horse furnishes a very good 
solution of a popular paradox in mechanics: 
Given, a body having a tendency to fall by its 
own weight; required, how to prevent it from 
falling by adding to ita weight on the same 
side on which it tends to fall. The engraving 


shows a horse, the centre of gravity of which 
is somewhere about the middle of his body, 
It is evident, therefore, that were it placed on 
its hinder legs on a table, the course of its 


direction or centre would full considerably” 


beyond its base, and the horse would fall on 
the ground; but to prevent this, there is a 
stiff wire attached to a weight or bullet con- 
nected with the body of the horse, and by this 
means the horse prances on a table without 
falling off; so that the figure which was inca- 
pable of supporting itself, is actually prevent- 
ed from falling ey adding a weight to its un- 
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supported end. This seems almost imposs!+ 
ble;'but when we consider that in order to 
have the desired effect, the wire must be bent, 
and the weight be further, under the table, 
than the horse’s feet are on it, the mystery is 
solved, as it brings the total weight of bullet 
and horse in such a position that tlie tendency 
is rather to make it stand tp tham to let it 
fall down. we f, 
i 
"This‘iland, of which we ‘present an illus- 
Aration on page 353, isthe largest of the Ca- 
hary group, and is situated not far from its 
ceitre. It is of an irregular,triangular form, 
sixty miles long, northeast to southwest, and 
varying in breadth from thirty-five miles in 
the southwest, where widest, to twenty miles 
near the centre, and about six miles in the 
northeast. It is wholly of yoleanic formation, 
and is composed principally of enormous mass- 
e8 and cones. of trachyte, Jaya, and basalt, 
whichin their culminating point, the peak 
of Teyde, attain the height of 12,182 feet 
mvove'the sealevel. The coast, which is very 
irreguler; is exceedingly dangerous, and has 
“only one really good harbor, that of Santa 
Cruz,on the northeast, where two rocky arms 
_ stretéhing around northeast and southeast, 
enclose a beautiful semi-circular bay. 
The most remarkable feature of the inte- 
rior, is in. the broadest part of the island, 


towards the northwest, where the enormous 


_ peak of Teyde isseen piercing the clouds, and 
surrounded by a girdle, which gives it the ap- 
pearance’ Of a fortified town, encircled by its 
foss@ and bastion. The piton, or cone, prop- 
erly so-called, is not more then 852 feet high; 
but in consequence of the loosé particles of 
pumice which coyer its surface, is, ascended 
with very great diffichlty.. The view from 
the summit is one ofthe fost magnificent in 
the world. It extends over the whole of the 
Canary archipelago, while from the trans- 
parency ofthe atmosphere,eyen minute ob- 
jects are perceptible at the greatest distances. 

~. The erater, which has its most elevated point 

“on the northeast, and its lowest on the south- 

‘West, is about half a league in circuit, and 
slopes by an easy descent, to a depth of not 

“more than an average of 106 feet, Though 

it seems to have been the original vent of the 
Whole Polcasie archipelago, it appears to have 

‘been for ages only a solfatara, all-the erup- 
tions of the last three or four thousand years 
having been made by openings through its 
sides, 
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Below this crater, and Vaidaatalaly west of other eruption since the occupation of the 
it, is another of much larger dimensions, form- island by the S in 1496, was that of 
ing the summit of Mount Chahorra; which, 1706. At all times, however, the internal 
though isolated from the peak of tTeyie, is activity of the volcano Js indicated by fre- 
connected with it for a great part of its height; quent stréains of hot vapor. - 
and still farther on the west, at the foot’ Of “‘Tenériife, taken as a whidlé, bears a consid- 
@haliorra, are other four cones, froin Which erable réseniblance to’ Mount Etna. “Towns 
the last eruption took place in 1798 Theonly anil villages, with their fields, gardens and 
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vineyards, stretch along its base, and for some 
way up its sides; next succeeds a woody re- 
gion, composed of trees, chiefly chestnuts and 
oaks, with undergrowth of arborescent heaths 
at a lower, and ferns at a higher elevation ; 
beyond, and still higher,is a wide, barren 
plain, covered with pumice stone’ and blocks 
of lava, and inhabited only by a few rabbits 
and wild goats. The portion of the surface 
available for cultivation has been estimated 
at about one-seventh of the whole. 

The principal productions of Teneriffe are 
maize, wheat, potatoes, pulse, almonds, 
oranges, apples, guavas, honey, wax, silk, 
cdchineal and wine. The last, which forms 
the staple, furnishes an annual export of near- 
ly thirty thousand pipes, which formerly found 
its principal market in the Spanish colonies of 
South America; but is now sent chiefly to 
the United States and Great Britain. The 
manufactures are very insignificant, but in- 
clude, in addition to some coarse linen, wool- 
len and silk goods, some excellent specimens 
of furniture and cabinet work. 

The Guanches, the original inhabitants of 
the islands, almost all perished in vain en- 
deavors to defend their freedom against the 
attacks of the Spaniards. The present in- 
habitants, consisting of a mixed race, in which 
the Spanish features predominate, are esti- 
mated at about ninety thousand. The capital 
is Santa Cruz. 

WOMEN OF MOLA AND CASTELLONE. 

The engraving on page 355 delineates the 
costume of the women of Mola and Castellone, 
near Gaeta, in the kingdém of Naples. They 
possess an art of braiding their hair which is 
not the same in the different countries of Italy, 
but which is invariable in each of them. On 
Sunday at daybreak, before the time of the 
iirst mass, you see groups of young women in 
the open air before the doors, occupied in, 
adorning their heads, accordiug to the con- 
secrated custom. Of all the manners of dress- 
ing the hair peculiar to Italy, that of the 
inhabitants of Mola and Castellone is the most 
singular. To increase the bulk oftheir tresses, 
they interweave heavy cords, and add rib- 
bons, which, according to their color or rich- 
ness, serve to distinguish young gitls from 
married women. The first make » triple 
plait of lively and variegated colors. with 
these ribbons. The second make only plaits 
of more modest colors, but of tissues of gold 
and silver. To keep og hair in place, the 
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girls use long silver pins, the heads of which 
are generally an eagle with two crowned 
heads, These pins, like those which are found 
in the ruins of Pompeii, are called spadette 
(little swords), The married women, instead 
of these pins, use a sort of crescent, which, 
slender in the middle, expands and rounds 
towards the extremity, and is called spadetta 
sana, and is thought to symbolize the pacific 
unity of marriage. The ribbon ornaments 
are fixed to the hair byamumber of large 
silver pins, among which is one of a bird with 
a sort of little branch of coral hanging from 
its beak, In different places, and particularly 
at the back part of the head, you see little 
hands of coral, with the lager raised—theso 
are charms against the jettatura, the evil-eye, 
a superstition which still exists among the 
country people, and sometimes influences the 
upper classes. On festival days, and in pro- 
cessions, when all these young women are 
collected, adorned in their rich dresses, they 
present a surprising and charming spectacle. 
They have veils of silk, cotton or wool, but if 
they covered their heads, of what use would 
thelr elaborate hair-dresses be? It would be 
time and trouble thrown away—so they allow 
their veils to float negligently over their 
shoulders; Their dresses are of silk, some of 
them plain, others embroidered with flowers 
of gold andéilver. Their velvet corsets are 
covered with strips of gold lace, which on the 
back, diverge into rays. Their ear-rings are 
of large pearls and in:the shape of boats. 
Their fingers are loaded with rings, with the 
exception of young girls who are not engaged. 
They wear also heavy gold chains, to which 
women of mature age suspend gold doub- 
loons.» Let the imagination add to all this — 
array, an elegant, well-proportioned shape, a 
fine complexion, rather roseate than brown, 
for the women of Mola and Castellone do not 
work in the fields, and you will readily con- 
ceive that no travelling artist ever leaves 
the villages without new drawings in his 
sketch-book and agreeable souvenirs in mind, 


JOHN ELIOT. 
On page 356 we give a fine | Tepresentation 
of John Eliot, the venerable “apostle to the 


Indians,” as he is historically called engaged 
in imparting religious instruction to a group 
of the savage inhabitants by whom the Pilgrim 
settlers of Massachusetts Colony -were 
rounded. We cannot do better than quote 
what Bancroft said of this excellent man, who 
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MOLA AND CASTELLONE WOMEN. 


almost amounted to genius. An Indian 
grammar was a pledge of his earnestness. 
The pledge was redeemed by his ‘preparing 
and publishing a translation of the whole 
Bible into Massachusetts dialect, which was 
done in the year 1664, at Cambridge, Mass. 
His actions, his thoughts, his desires, all wore 
the hues of disinterested love. Eliot mixed 
with the Indians; he spoke to them of God, 
and of the soul, and explained the virtues of 
self-denial. He became their lawgivyer. He 


MOLA AND CASTELLONE WOMEN, 


taught the womet to spin, the men to dig the 
ground. He established for them ‘simple 
forms of government; and, in spite of men- 
aces from their priests and chieftains, he suc- 
cessfully imparted to them his own religious 
faith. Groups of Indians used to gather 
round him, as round a father; and, now that 
their minds were awakened to reflection, 
often perplexed him with their questions. It 
is a remarkable featare in Eliot’s long and 
arduous éareer, that the energy by which he 
was actuated never sustained the slightest 
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abatement; but, on the contrary, manifested 
a steady and continual increase. He appears 
never himself to have doubted its endurance ; 
but confidently referring it to Divine bestow- 
ment, he felt assured of its derivation from a 
source incapable of being wasted by the most 
liberal communication, Everything he saw 
or knew occurred to him in a religious aspect ; 
every faculty and every acquisition that he 
derived from the employment of his faculties 
was received by him as a ray imparted to 


his soul from that everlasting source of senti- 
ment and intelligence which was the object of 
his earnest contemplation and continual 
desire, As he was one of the holiest, so was 
he also one of the happiest and most beloved 
of men. When he felt himself disabled from 
preaching, by the infirmities of old age, he 
proposed to his parishioners of Roxbury to 
resign his ministerial salary; but the people 
unanimously declared that they would willing- 
ly pay the stipend for the happiness of having 
him reside among them. His example, in- 
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try among his life, during many 
_ years, being a continual effusion of soul, in 
“geyotion to God and charity to mankind, 
. , The mild, persuasive address of Eliot soon 
gained him a favorable audien¢e from many 


ad «ati 


erect, fixed habitations for themselves, and 


where they eagerly received his instructions 


and guidance A considerable number of In- 
dians resorted to the lands allotted to them 
by the provincial government, and exchanged 
their wild and barbarous habits forthe modes 


~ 


of the Indians; and, having successfully rep- 
resented, to them the expediency of an entire 
departure from their savage habits of life, he 
obtained from the General Court a suitable 

of land adjoining the settlement of Con- 
cord, in Massachusetts, upon which a number 


of Indian families began, under bis counsel, to 


of civilized living and industry. Eliot. was 
continually among them, instructing, animat- 
ing and directing them, They felt his supe- 
rior wisdom, and saw him continually and 
serenely happy; and there was nothing in his 
exterior condition that indicated sources of 
njoyment from which they were debarred. 
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TRENHOLME’S FOLLY. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


Ir was a crazy old Mouse on a hillside, in 
the most picturesque part of West Virginia—a 
wilderness of dismantled rooms, and rattling 
casements, and doors that shut with a bang, 
and opened with a frightful shriek, of tum- 
bling chimneys,and shattered roof, and shaking 
floor—a wretched ruin, al] the more wretched 
in that it came so near belng a beautiful 
home. 


Such as it was I was the sole owner. Ithad 


come down to me from my uncle, the eccen- 
tric Trenholme who built it, and of whose folly 
it was a lasting monumept. And. yet, if any 
one had known all the secret motives that in- 
duced my uncle to stop midway, and leave his 
rudimentary castle to the mercy of the rough 
wind and the untender hand of time, I think 
the folly would have been given a kinder name. 
No one did know save myself, and I not until 
he was an old man, not till the knightly 
figure which must have found him favor in all 
womanly eyes was bent and shrunken, and 
. the black hair bleached by time and sorrow, 
and the sweetness of his noble heart turned to 
gall. Even then I pieced up the story at odd 
times—adding a link here, a forgotten thread 
there, till the whole stood before me the com- 
pleted romance of a life. i 

The Trenholmes were an old family, and in 
the days of their primitive greatness had 
owned all the land around for miles. Later, 
however, the pride of landholding had in some 
degree died out—necessity perhaps making 
war upon it—and the Trenholmes had found 
other investments for their money; for the 
family was rich all along down till it got to 
me, and I was as poor as a church mouse. My 
father must have had unusual talents for 
spending, to have rid himself of his fortune so 
completely in the space of three years. But 
itis always a downhill slide to poverty, and 
when my father came hothe in broken health 
from abroad, and my uncle’s house was opened 
to receive his young wife and child, it was 
thought to be asad coming home for one of 
the Trenbolmes. It was only a nine days’ 
wonder though, and then my uncle and his 
affairs became the point of interest. My 
father dropped into the grave that had been 
so long waiting for him unnoticed, and my 
mother followed him before the turf on the 
grave was green, and that, too, was nothing. 

‘ 22 


Poor relations are of proverbially small con- 
sequence, and the moment that we, with our 
dilapidated fortunes, set foot in the country, 
we sank into the position of dependents upoa 
the bounty of Richard Trenholme, the rising 
politician, the rapidly growing rich man. 

The foundation for the great house on the 
bill was laid when my father died; all that 
summer the work went forward. As soon as 
one corner of it was covered from the weather 
my uncle had two rooms fitted up, and lived 
there during the day, and when my mother’s 
death left me lonely in the house he had taken 
for us, he sent for me to come to him. 

I remember the confusion everywhere; 
the busy faces of the carpenters, my handsome 
uncle, proud but gay, too full of happiness to 
shut it up in himseif, and so winning every- 
body’s good-will by his courtly kindness, I 
remember, too, long absences which came at 
short intervals, whose occasion I did not very 
well understand, though somehow I had picked 
up a notion that they were connected with a 
lady. Why that should take my uncle away 
from home so often and so long, I could not 
guess, but I had no very kindly feelings to- 
ward that lady—I missed my playfellow and 
protector so much. 

But one night, after he had been gone a 
week, I heard the familiar footsteps of his 
horse as he came over the little bridge, and 
up the hill, But surely Lion had never re- 
turned at such a pace before. His hoofs rang 
sharp upon the stony road, his flanks 
were white with foam, his mouth dropping 
blood. 

My uncle brought him up suddénly at the 
steps of the house, so suddenly that the ani- 
mal fell back upon his haunches quivering all 
over. Child-like I ran to meet him, putting 
myself in his way. He put me aside without 
a word. 

“Uncle Richard, why don’t you speak to 
me?” I said. 

I did not know the meaning of the pallid, 
set face, the dark eyes luminous with an un- 
natural light. Nor did the party of workmen 
around, for they stopped on their way out 
from work, and looked in mute surprise. 

“ Here, yon, Ransom!” said my uncle, in a 
hoarse shout. 

Ransom came. He was the master builder. 


“You needn’t come again. I shan’t want 
you any more.” of, 

“Not want us any more!” echoed Ran- 
som, astonished. 

“No! I don’t want you any more,” said my 
uncle, grinding out the words between his 
shutteeth. “Stay! Itis Saturday night—so 
much the better.. Go to my agent in town 
and get your pay.” 

_ “Mr, Trenholme, aren’t you going on with 

the house then ?” said the amazed workman. 

“Is that any business of yours ?” demanded 
my uncle, his suppressed fury breaking 
through the restraint he had imposed upon it. 
“But no!, The house stops where it is. Go 
tell that to your men if you like.” And with 
that my uncle strode into the house. I fol- 
lowed, half crying with vague alarm. 

What cathe afterwards I but dimly remem- 
ber. I think my,uncle bad a long illness, I 
recollect that the old black woman who did 
gur cooking used to cry over me at times, 
and tell me if the good Lord didn’t help I 
should be without a friend in the world, 

But when my memory reflects things clear- 
lp again, my uncle was an old man, if gray 
hair anda worn face are signs of age, and I 
ama stalwart boy fast growing up, getting 
what education I can from a heterogeneous 
mass of books that filled one of our finished 
rooms, living a queer, lonely, silent life. I 
had grown up with the idea that my uncle 
was different from other people. The time 
when he had not been so was long ago, and 
seemed more like a dream than anything else, 
‘and I heard the place called “ Trenholme’s 
Folly,” and my uncle’s singularity spoken 
of without much feeling of any kind. 

_ I knew there was something wrong, else 
why was the house going to decay? Why 
did we, of all the people in the village, live 
without society or friends? Why did my 
uncle sit in shabby clothes by a wretched fire, 
and pull down the shutters if he saw any one 
coming up the hill ? 

Bat, by a sort of instinct, I postponed the 
consideration of those mysteries until some 
indefinite future time, and with my books, 
my fishing-rod, and my gun, I was in a quaint 
fashion happy. But the years brought me 
round to a time when my own prospects began 
‘to be of interest. to me. 

. Thad very vague ideas of what life was; 


such notions asI had gained from books, and 
avhen I came.to test them I found that they 
differed essentially from the realities of life. 


Bat this. I learned only by experience. At 
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twenty-one I was as innocent a neophyte as 


‘you can imagine. Still, little as 1 knew, I 


was sure I was not to live at Trenholme Folly 
forever, that there was a world outside, and 
possible happiness to be won. And at twenty- 
one I thonght it was time to move in the 
matter. So 1 broached the subject to my 
uncle one day at dinner. 

“How are you going to get your living? 
Why, live here! What more do you want? 
Haven't yu books enough? Isn’t there any 
fish in the stream? Are.there no birds in the 
woods? Boy, be contented.” 

“Bat, uncle, I am not a boy now,” I re- 


‘monstrated, my manhood rising in indigna- 


tion. “Iam a man, and I want to do a man’s 
work in the world; to know other men and 
women—” 

“Yah!” 


The monosyllable I have written fnils to ex- 
press my uncle’s exclamation. It was more 
dike the snarl of a wild beast than any form of 
speech. Used as I was to his words, I looked 
at him in amazement—at his angry eyes, at 
the cloud of white hair that fell low on his 
shoulders and gave him such a wild, maniacal 


look; and as I looked, up from that long-past 
time came the remembrance that had so long . 
been buried under the accumulations of years. 
It was something about a lady that had taken 
my uncle away on those long, frequent 
visits! 

“You want to know women, do you?” he 
hissed out, presently. “ Better spend your life 
in a cavern; better live at Trenholme till you 
are asold as I am than put yourself in their 
way!” 

“ But I suppose all women are not alike,” I 
said, presently, speaking from my book know- 
ledge. 


My uncle only replied by a harsh laugh. 

“ At any rate,” I said, petulantly, as I rose 
to go out, “I am not in any danger from them 
as long as you keep me here.” 

“I keep you here! Youare free to go when 
you please, Guy Trenbolme.” 


* Free to go!” Was that indeed true? An 
exhilarating sense of freedom filled my heart. 
I free to go out into that wide, living world 
of which I had read and dreamed so much? 
The thought was inspiration. As with my 
gun upon my shoulder I strode off towards the 
wood, my blood running swiftly, my young 
muscles elastic and strong, this thought burn- 


ing in my brain, it seemed that I could never 
stop till I had reached the confines of that im- 


agined world, and caught a look at its wonders. 
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But presently the remembrance of all my uncle 
had done for me, my natural affection for 
him, and sympathy with his forlorn condition, 
came to restrain my ardory Could I go and 
leave him to the careless guardianship of old 
Dinah, to the wretched company of his own 
thoughts? I free? Ah, no! I was bound 
by a stronger chain than I could break. All 
day this troubled and perplexed me. 

When, just at stinsét, came out of the 
forest, and climbed to the hill that overlooked 
the valley, the familiar scene was 80 full of 
beauty and peace, that my desire to go faded 
away in the love of home and its associations. 
In childhood the heart clings fondly to very 
homely things. Afar from the hill rose Tren- 
holme Folly. The red sun shone on the 
weather-stained walls; it made its very shab- 
biness picturesque. Homely as it was,ruin as 


it was, how happy I had been there! If the 
late autumn evenings, with a bright fire on the 
hearth, Laxes at my feet, and a favorite, book 
in my hand—what more had I needed to make 


me content? The windows might clatter, | 


the doors shake, the timbers creak—it was 
only a part of the music of thestorm. People 
riding along the highway might scoff at 
Trenholme Folly and its recluse;' it did not 
matter then. My uncle sitting in his great chair 
looked peaceful and content; more than that 
he never was. The shadows lay too dark 
upon his face ever to be quite lifted. Yet he 
took a certain pleasure in my society, and ia 
his odd way testified it. O,1 had been very 
happy at Trenholme, after all! Then, as the 
red light died away on field and river, when 
the forests withdrew into the gloom, the wide, 
rich meadows lay softly, darkly green, the 
white road wound among the hills with pretty, 
careless indirectness, the tall elms’ steod 
grandly in the pastures. I thought how:all 
this was identified with my life, how sadly I 
should miss it, how little I should be myself 
without it,and I halfresolved never to go away, 
but Eve om: ab mp 
uncle and my books, 


It was a bit of youthful sentimentalism; 
but what else has ‘youth, save: sentinient? I 
did not know that an event was close by that 
would modify my whole ‘life. As I came 
down the hill, just after I had crossed the 
bridge, I heard the din and clatter of wheels 


behind me, and then a loud shout; looking 
round instantly, I saw, through the cloud of 
white dust,a carriage and’ pair coming'at a 
headlong speed:' Before I could stir, almost 
before my mind had leaped to the conclusion 


that the horses were running away, they 
reached the little bridge; some thoughtless 
pressure of the driver upon a rein, and the 
horses wheeled, backed the carriage against 
the railing; it gave way, and the carriage go- 
ing over the edge drew the enema 
in a moment all was lost to my’ sight. 

‘It all happened so quickly that it snnek 
impossible to believe it real! In an instant, 
however, I turned, and rad to the brink of the 
stream. It was here narrow, and swift, and 
deep. In the descent the coach door had be- 
come unfastened, and the first thing of which 
I have any distinct recollection was seeing the 
dress of a woman, her shawl trailing far out 
upon the waters. 

Fortunately I could swim like a fish, and in 
an instant I was In the water, and had seized 
the lady. Then I heard a voice near me: 

“That's right, young fellow! If you can 
save the girl, I can manage Mrs. Fairthorne!” 

It was the driver struggling oat from the 
wreck of the sinking carriage with a lady 
clinging to his shoulders. 

I paid no-other heed to.them, but made the 
best of my way to the shore. Even thea I 


knew that this girl was of a race different 
from the few women I had known. She never 
uttered a cry; never lost her consciousness. 
When at length I set her down safely upon 
the shore, and gave her a long, strange—what 
she must have regarded as an impertinent 
look, she showed no self-consciousness, but 
as simply and anthoritatively as if I had been 
her servant, said: 

“Why do you wait? Go and help Jobp 
with my mother!” 

I needed no second bidding. In a minute 
or two the elder lady was brought to shore, 
and John stood shaking himself like a ne 
Newfoundland. 

“ Will the horses get to the shore, Jobu?”. 

“TI expect so, ma’am, I cut the tracea, 
and they swam down stream; I'll go and see 
if they’ve got ashore there where the bank is 
lower.” 


John went, and I waited in silence, anxious 
to do more, but not. knowing what was 
needed. 


“ We have had a narrow escape, Love!” said 
the elder lady, shaking the water from her 
bonnet. 

“Yes, mother, I owe mine to this young 

man,” said the girl, her calm, salt eyes quset- 
ing miine. 

“ Ah!’ exclaimed Mrs. Fairthorne. ox 
’ Ido not think she had: noticed me. before. 


Now she gave me a scrutinizing look, going 
over my whole person, and returning more 
than once to my face. I think she decided 
that I was not a person to whom it would do 
to offer money. 

“ Will you come up to the Hall to-morrow, 
and allow Mr. Fairthorne to add his thanks to 
mine ?” she said, with graceful condescension. 

“Thank you, I am very happy to have done 
you a service, but I do not know Mr. Fair- 
thorne, and do not wish any thanks for what 
I have done.” 

She looked a little surprised almost offended, 
at my haughty reply. But she only said: 

“Not know Mr. Fairthorne? Perhaps you 
do not live in the neighborhood.” 

“ Yonder house has been my home all my 
life,” I returned, indicating Trenholme Folly 
by a gesture. 

“Ah! Mr. Fairthorne has bought the old 
Peyton estate. It will henceforth be called 
Faitthorne Hall.” 

“Indeed !” 

My quiet reception of her communication 
seemed to disconcert her. She was not quite 
sure of my position. She saw I was not a 
clown, and yet my shabby dress, and my man- 
ners, perhaps, were not those of a gentleman. 
She was anxious to preserve a proper medium 
in her discourse with me, and had thrown her 
bit of information to tempt me to reveal some- 
thing of myself. Of all this I was quite 
ignorant then, and my immobility arose 
partly from pride—I had heard my uncle sneer 
at the mushroom families that were constant- 
ly settling upon effete estates—and partly 
from the natural diffidence of one so unac- 
dastomed to society. 

I puzzled the lady, and not less were they a 
surprise to me. Mrs. Fairthorne was tall and 
graceful—even the disadvantage of the situ- 
ation could not conceal this; her face was 
dark and refined—a certain latent passion 
lying in the eye, and the lines about the 
mouth ; and her manner had that indescribable 
magnetic attraction which is the natural 
dower of a few men and women. 

And Mrs. Fairthorne was not more unlike 
the few matrons I had known, than her 
daughter was unlike the buxom country-girls 
at whose rosy faces I cast sly glances as I 
passed. The delicacy of her complexion, the 
splendor of her hair, the sweetness of her 
smiepthe gentle composure of her manner, 
her small, beautiful hands, were a wonder to 
mei 

Away in a desolate room, among a lot of 
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rubbish that my encle had huddled away in 
promiscuous confusion, was a half-eflaced por- 
trait of a golden-haired girl—one of Law- 
rence’s beauties—such a face as I had never 
believed could really exist. Now the portrait 
had stepped from the frame and stood before 
me. 

“ The horses be all right, ma’am, but what'll 
we do for a carriage?” 

“T don’t know! Really, it is very awk- 
ward!” said Mrs. Fairthorne, with an invol- 
untary glance at me. I hastened to suggest 
that the ladies should go with me to my 
uncle’s house, and be made as comfortable as 
possible, while John hastened to the village 
for a vehicle. This was arranged, and we 
walked together up the hill. As we neared 
the house Mrs. Fairthorne looked around with 
an air of dismay. 

“Who is the owner of this house?” she 
asked. 

“My uncle’s name is Trenholme, and the 
place is called Trenholme’s Folly,” I answered, 


,“Do not have any apprehensions. It is more 


comfortable than it looks. We shall, at least, 
be able to give you a fire and a glass of wine.” 
And as I spoke, I turned toward her with a 
certain feeling of injury. But I was astonished 
at the change in her face. A singular pallor 
had come over it, and her lips quivered as she 
tried to shape some words. 

“I—you are very kind,” she faltered. “My 
dear, you go first.” 

We were just on the step, and Mrs. Fair- 
thorne shrank back behind her daughter. 

Thus it happened that the first sight which 
disturbed the revery of the eccentric old man 
crouching over the fire with the prosy book 
before him, was Love Fairthorne’s sweet, 
young face. 

# My God!” 

He had risen. The words were gasped 
rather than spoken. The ghastly face, the 
working lips were frightful. Miss Fairthorne 
stepped back and came close to me. 

“Is he angry?” she said, in a frightened 
whisper. L 

“Don’t be afraid!” I said, gently, a sense of - 
pleasure thrilling my heart. 

“Uncle,” I said, going forward, “ these 
ladies were thrown into the brook by their 
horses backing off the bridge. I have brought 
them here to get warm and dry, while their 
coachman goes for another carriage.” 

There was a little pause. My uncle seemed 
to be trying to control himself, At last he said 
quite calmly: 
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“The ladies are welcome to stay. Call 
Dinah, and ask Cato to bring some wive.” 

At this Mrs, Fairthorne came forward ‘Her 
voice was unsteady as she said, half putting 
out her hand: 

“I see you know me, Archibald!” 

“Know you!” A grim smile was on his 
face. “No,I-don’t know you. I know her!” 
indicating the girl. 

“ Yes, Love is very like what I was at her 
‘age,” she stammered. 

“So her name is Love, too!” muttered my 
uncle. 

“But time changes us very much,” said 
Mrs. Fairthorne, smiling faintly. 

My uncle turned fall upon her. 

“Has it changed me?” he demanded, 
flercely. 

I imagine Mrs. Fairthorne’s memory re- 
called the same picture that came swiftly to 
my mind—the handsome, black-bearded young 
man of twenty-five, good-humored, kind, at 
peace with all the world. No wonder that 
she grew pale before this apparition—this 
white-haired, spectral figure, prematurely old, 
—this snarling, desolate, miserable old cynic, 
whom her cruelty had half-crazed. She sat 
down without a word, meek, humbled, and not 
again till she was in her carriage ready to 
drive from the door did her natural manner 
return to her. Then she beckoned to me. 

“ Has he been long so?” she whispered. 

“For seventeen years!” 

She’ made a gesmure expressive of surprise 
and pain, and then sitting back in the car- 
riage drew her veil closely over her face. 
And so they drove off, Miss Fairthorne’s sweet 
face smiling out at me till the last. 

I went back into the house. My uncle had 
been peering out through a crevice in the 
shutter. 

“How came they to be here?” he said, 
with a sort of frantic impatience. 

“She said Mr. Fairthorne had bought the 
Peyton estate,” I replied. 

“How dared they?” he muttered. “How 
dared she show her face to me?” 

“ Was she so false, then?” I asked. 

“ False !” 

He went to a desk that he had always kept 
carefully locked, displaced various papers, and 
at last drew out a small packet of letters tied 
about with a faded ribbon. He put them into 
my hands without a word. 

“ Am I to read them ?” I said, wondering. 

“ Ay, read them. want» you to judge 
what she was.” 
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It was with a curious sensation that I began 
to unfold the delicate paper. A soft scent 
stole out; an invisible aroma of refinement 
pervaded them, that belonged naturally to the 
graceful woman who had just left us. 

He watched me as the thin sheets rustled in 
my hands one after another. They were such 
letters as a true woman would write but to one ; 
and yet, recalling them now, I remember a 
tone of insincerity that then I failed to detect. 

I laid them down at last. 

“Surely she should have been your wife!” I 
said. 

“ She was promised to me,” he replied, with 
singular quietness; “ but when I went to 
claim her I found her the wife of Fairthorne.” 

“ But why ?” I began in surprise. 

“ O, she was eager for wealth and position,” 
said my uncle, grimly; “and Fairthorne had 
a good many thousands more than I, and was 
a few degrees higher in the social scale. 
However, God punished her! her two beauti- 
ful boys died. Fairthorne missed his gover- 
norship. And I—I missed everything.” 

He spoke sadly but more rationally than 
usual. After a little, I said: 

“The daughter is very beautiful!" 

My uncle started. His face grew malign. 

“ See here,” he said, fiercely. “Make her 
love you, lad—but don’t love her.” ; 

I gazed at him in surprise and horror. 

“Tt will only be fair play, you see, don’t 
you ?” he said, in a hurried whisper. “Punish 
her—fair, treacherous face like her mother— 
that will make me rest easy—that will be a re- 
venge worth having!” 

“She would scarcely fall in love with an 
ignorant, ill-dressed clown like me,” I said, 
evasively, yet with some bitterness. 

“You shall learn what you choose. And 
shall have clothes. I’ve got plenty of money 
—plenty,” he said, with a crafty laugh. 

It came into my mind to profit by this 
strange freak of my uncle’s. If he had plenty 
of money, why should I, his nearest living re- 
lation, live in ignorance, and dress like a 
laboring boy? 

For the next three years I was under the 
instruction of a private tutor in the nearest 
city—I had no mind to show my deficiencies 
at a university. At intervals I travelled; 
once I crossed the sea and paid a brief visit to 
famous European capitals; I saw something 
of society. ‘The foundation had been long ago 
laid. I gained a rapid acquaintance with 
books. Iwas soon at home in the world. “At 
twenty-four I was no longer a clown. All 


this time my uncle’s mental disease had been 
taking’a more positive form. I was dismayed 
to find that the strange whim he had taken 
when he firet met Mrs. Fairthorne had grown 
to a mania, and the desire for its gratification 
inereased beyond his control. This became 
frightfully apparent, when, at the end of the 
three years, I went back to Trenholme Folly, 
at my uncle’s request. ; 

you’re twenty-four—twenty-four!” he 
said, with a chuckle. 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“And good-looking! Don’t they cally you 
good-looking, boy ?” 

T Jaughed. 

“ And you're educated ?” 

“Yes, in a way.” 

“And you’ye seen the world, and know 
what takes a woman’s fancy ?” 

Did I? I don’t know. I was honest, God 
knows. I would give the woman I loved the 
worship of a pure, fresh heart. I was brave, 
and true,and strong. But are these what 
women like? Idid not answer, and my uncle 
went on: 

“And you'll win the heart of that little 
treacherous-faced girl—and then—I think her 
mother will suffer in her turn. Retribution 
comes slowly, but it comes at last.” 

His eyes were on the fire. I watched him 
a moment in silence unobserved. Three years 


had carried him far toward the grave. Incip-: 


ient paralysis was apparent. The physician 
who had been called in his last illness had 
said that he must be humored. 

So I would not thwart him. I would enter 
into no argument to convince him of the folly 
and wickedness of his design. Any day 
might take him where the mists that clouded 
his reason would be dispersed, and nagepes 
and mercy become easy. 

“T think, uncle, I'll go up and see them to- 
morrow,” I said, lightly. 

- “Yes, yes,” he replied, laughing shrewdly. 
* It’s best not to waste time. There might be 
others around, you know.” 

On the morrow I rang the bell at Mr, Fair- 
thorne’s door. I was, quite at ease as to the 
propriety of the step, quite sure of a welcome, 
for. Mr. Fairthorne had more than once 
pressed me to call. 

had not waited a moment before mother 
daughter.came in. Mrs, Fairthorne was 
the same graceful, winning person that I re- 
membered; but I looked beyond. her, for the 
young girl. I was curious to see whether the 
ideal in my mind was so much exaggerated as 
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my reason told me it should be. Yet when 
she appeared I was for a anumins silent with 
surprise. 
“This is my daughter, Trenholme. 
You would not remember her.” 
“On the contrary, I remember you both 
y” 

“ You have a good memory for faces.” 

“No—but you were the first ladies I ever 
had the happiness to see.” 

“ And you a boy of at least eighteen,” 

Mrs. Fairthorne, with a musical laugh. “ Ah, 
well! You have seen a great many since.” 

* But none more beautiful, Mrs. Fairthorne.” 

“Do you hear him, Love ?” said. the lady, 
gayly. “What shall be done with a young 
man who dares to import. Parisian fashions to 
these pure solitudes ?” 

“I think,” said Love, in a soft, low tone, 
“ that this once—only just this once—we shall 
have to forgive him, for the sake of what he 
did for us three years ago. Mr.*Trenholme, 
I cannot tell how often I have thought of you 
with gratitude,” she said, turning toward me 
in her frank, innocent way. 

I replied only by a bow. The words of 
compliment, such as I should have dared to 
use, would have so inadequately expressed the 
pleasure her words gave me, that I would not 
profane my feeling by using them. 

Presently the mother was called away, and 
I sat there alone with Love Fairthorne while 
the sweet hours of the summer morning went 
on, The room looked inte the garden ; it was 
still and sunny out there, but climbing vines, 
curtaining the window, gave coolness and 
shade to the room, Some long tendrils 
reached in and touched the chair where she sat. 
Morning glories and jasmine blossoms looked 
in, but she was fairer than any flower of them 
all. 

Love Fairthorne had none of that graceful 
affability which so distinguished her mother. 
I imagined she could even be brusque upon 
occasion ; indeed,I remembered her so. But her 
face was candor and innocence itself. There 
were truthfulness and sincerity in her manner, 
and in the very emanations of her presence. 

Afterwards I knew that the atmosphere she 
lived in was tainted with worldliness. Her 
father, a broken-down man of fortune, was 
above no mean toadyism that might raise 
him and his family. Her mother was schem- 
ing to make a good match for her daughter. 
Yet here the girl lived, wearing her innocence 
like white robes, uncontaminated and noble; 
a woman to win any man’s heart who wor- 
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shipped honor and truth—as she won mine. 
—I do not know when my love for her began. 
Sometimes it seemed as though I must always 
have known her; so completely and quickly 
she became a part of my life. That summer 
was all sunshine; a happiness so perfect came 
down upon me that I fearefl to disturb its 
blissful calm, to win even the sweet consent 
which I hoped waited forme. I almost lived 
at Fairthorne Hall. There was no mistaking 
the attitude of her parents towards me, and, 
rapt as I was, sanguine with youthful con- 
fidence, I was sure to overcome the opposition 
I anticipated from my uncle. Yet, occasion- 
ally, a smal! cloud would drift across my sky. 
If he should be obdurate, there would be no- 
thing but the pain of long delay before me, for 
Ihad no means of my own, and my educa- 
tion had not fitted me for immediate success 
in practical life. 

One day Love rallied me upon my moodi- 
ness, and I said I was thinking of my uncle. 

“That poor old man!” she said, her bright 
face growing grave. “Is he worse than 
usual ?” 

“No. Daily getting nearer to that world 
where his sorrows will be forgotten, is not 
growing worse.” 

After a minute she said, hesitating, and 
blushing: 

“Was there not some attachment between 
him and my mother?” 

“He loved your mother profoundly and 
truly, but her affection for him seems to have 
been feigned, or, at most, only that shallow 
sentiment that has no element of endurance.” 

She looked pained. 

“Forgive me, Love; I try to forgive her 
because she is your mother; but I never 
could have loved you with the whole force of 
my uature if I had not believed you truthful, 
and tender, and stable. Have I trusted you 
in vain, Love ?” 

“Not if I know myself, Guy!” she said, 
softly. 

“I know I have not, and I do not fear to 
put my lifeinto your hands. Will you take it, 
Love? Will you make it what only you 
can ?” 

The words of her answer were precious as 
pearls to me—sweetest and truest of women. 

Of course it was my duty to go at once to 
Mr. Fairthorne, which I did. He, poor old 
fellow, was quite overcome with emotion. 

“ My dear Trenholme, I shall be too proud 
—I beg your pardon—I am making an old 
fool of myself. If you can guess how anxious 
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T have been to see Love’s future assured to 
her, you will excuse me. The girl was never’ 
meant for a hard life, you know.” |" 

My heart softened towards him. I beganto 
understand and forgive the complaisance that 
I had often despised. The best feelings of our 
nature often tempt us to do degrading things. 
I could forgive him for flattering General 
Lisle, and pretending to think that stapid 
young Montgomery a genius, when I thought 
of Love, and reflected that her father’s death 
would leave her not only friendless but penni- 
less. For, in a burst of fatherly confidence, 
Mr. Fairthorne admitted to me that he was 
absolutely a poor man. 

“It is my duty to tell you this,” he said; 
“but I am sure it will make no difference with 
you.” 

I assured him that it would not. 

» “ Yet, in spite of my real poverty,” he went 
on, “my family have always had the appli- 
ances of wealth, and I have been anxious that 
Love should marry one who would continue 
them to her.” 

He looked at me inquiringly. I felt the 
blood rash over my face, and for a moment 
I seemed to myself an impostor. After all, 
what assurance had I to give him? Only my 
hope of my uncle’s favor, and that, perhaps, I 
had forfeited by my attachment to Miss Fair- 
thorne, 

“May I ask if your uncle intends to make 
you his heir ?” said Mr. Fairthorne. 

“T have always supposed that he did,” I 
replied. 

* Has he never said so?” 

Icould only reply in the negative. Mr. 
Fairthorne looked disappointed. 

“Well!” he said, after a pause. “There 
can be no doubt of it, Ishould think. He is 
not likely to leave his money to any public 
object, and he is fond of you.” 

“Mr. Fairthorne, I will take measures im- 
mediately to ascertain my uncle’s intentions 
towards me, and if you choose, we will not 
suppose anything to be settled until I have 
done so.” 

“Thank you, Trenholme. That is honor- 
able and like you. I would not on my own 
account ask that, but you know how impor- 
tant it is that there should be no misinder- 
standing for my daughter’s sake. I own I 
should prefer you for a son-in-law to any one 
whom I know,and for that reason I have 
avoided giving young Mr. Montgomery any 
encouragement, though, as you know, his po- 
sition and means are all that could be desired.” 


I went away from Mr. Fairthorne in no 
very pleasant mood. He had, it is true, de- 
clared his preference for me, but it was plain 
enough that if my uncle cast me off I could 
not hope for much favor at his hands. Then, 
too, he had thrown out that suggestion of a 
rival—a rival, too, who I was sure would re- 
ceive most potent backing from Mrs. Fair- 
thorne, whose real friendliness toward me I 
had long mistrusted. I think it was enough 
to make her dislike me, that I was acquainted 
with a dishonorable action of her life that she 
would gladly have had forgotten. Ifmy un- 
cle would do anything for me, all would go 
well. If not, and I had to make for myself 
fortune and position, could I trust Love’s 
waiting forme? Could I trust her? A day 
—an hour ago, I should have sworn to her 
lasting fidelity; now my very anxiety made 
me doubtful. 

My suspense was soon at an end. That 
very evening my uncle introduced the subject 
over our meagre tea. 

“Take away the extra candle, Dinah. 
How often have I told you that one ‘was 
enough? But women are naturally wasteful 
—wasteful and treacherous.” He had grown 
terribly parsimonious latterly, and would not 
go on speaking till the extra candle was re- 
moved. 


“Well, Guy, my boy, how do you get on 
with the girl up atthe Hall? She is her very 
picture. Does she like you, Guy ?” 

“TI think she does, uncle.” 

’“Does,eh? That is good—good!” 

I grew sick at the malicious triumph in his 
eyes; the mocking, evil look that distorted 
the wizened face. I could not bear it, and 
I hastened to say: 

“I don’t think Miss Fairthorne can look like 
her mother, uncle—at best, it can be only a 
superficial resemblance; for, though Mrs. 
Fairthorne may be selfish and insincere, Love 
is all truth, and candor, and generosity.” 

“She is! And whatofthat? Whatis that 
to you? What is that to you, I say?” he re- 
peated, with passionate vehemence. With the 
cunning of a disordered mind, he had caught 
my meaning at once. There was nothing now 
but to face his anger boldly. 

“Only this, uncle,” I said, trying to speak 


_ quietly. “The beautiful traits I have spoken 


of—her whole lovely nature, as well as her 
charms—have made me love her as truly as 
you, as any man ever loved a woman.” 

I stopped here before I had intended, for 
the effect of my confession was even so much 
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more than I had anticipated, that I was 
alarmed. He could not speak for a minute or 
80; when he did, it was in incoherent curses 
and ravings, that made my blood run cold. 
After a while he grew somewhat more rational 
—not more reasonable. 

“You're a beggar, Guy Trenholme, only 
a beggar,” were his first intelligible words. 
“I can make you rieh, but I'll never give you 
& penny if you marry Love Fairthorne.” 

“Then I must earn my fortune for myself,” 
I said, rising. 

“Earn a fortune! A pretty fellow you are 
to do that! What are you good for? What 
are you good for ?” he sneered. ' 

“I don’t know; but perhaps I may be able 
to prove that I am good for something.” 

“ Ah—ay! .And while you are doing that, 
your sweetheart will be listening to somebody 
else,” he said, tauntingly. 

There was bitterness in having my unspok- 
en fear thrown at me in that way, but I said, 
more bravely than I felt: 

“Ifshe does, 1 hope I shall bear it like a 
man.” 

I had never thought of it, but my uncle ac- 
cepted that as a personal reproach, and broke 
out into a térrent of abuse, from which I only 
escaped by fleeing fram the house. ; 

After this I did not go to Fairthorne Hall 
for a week. It was a week of storms—of 
winds that howled along the valley, and round 
in the great trees about the house, like de- | 
mons, and piled the dead leaves in drifts 
around the door. At night it was especially 
dismal. Then the loose doors shook and the 
casements clattered, and the voices of the wind 
shrieked in the empty rooms like troops of 
ghosts. What with the wind, the unusual 
noise, and my own worry,I often found it 
impossible to sleep. One night, when I had 
been more disturbed than usual, I was sure I 
heard a step on the creaking floor overhead. 
I got up immediately. The idea of robbers 
seeking booty at Trenholme Folly was not so 
ridiculous, on second thought, as at first it 
appeared. My uncle must have money, and 
he probably kept it somewhere in the house. 
All the neighborhood knew that he had, along 
time ago, disposed of various stocks and es- 
tate, and nobody knew where he had can- 
cealed the proceeds. 

So arming myself with a club and a candle, 
I proceeded to investigate. When I reached 
the landing at the head of the second flight of 
stairs, I started in surprise. Another light 
flashed out to meet my own, and there was my 
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wncle treading cautiously along the loose floor. 
His wild, watchful eyes, and white hair stream- 
ing down upon his shoulders, made a singu- 
larly weird pictare. 

“What are you up for,Guy? Watching 
me, are you ?” he exclaimed, angrily. 

“No. I heard a noise, and thought there 
might be robbers in the house,” I replied. 

“Robbers!” he echoed, with a curious 
laugh. “Precious little they’d get—precions 
little. You may tell that to your friends, the 
Fairthornes.” 

Whether he caught cold prowling about the 
damp rooms, as I suspected, I cannot say, but 
the next morning my uncle -was too ill to 
leave his bed. I sent for Dr. Seymour at 
once, and he pronounced it a low, dangerous 
fever, from which it was not probable he would 
ever recover. 

For days he lay in a semi-delirious state, 
his small stock of strength ebbing gradually 
away, each morping finding him weaker than 
the preceding. As he lay thus, it was curious 
and touching to see how the squalidness of 
misery that had belonged to these latter years, 
fell away from him; how the insane light 
faded from his eye, the pinched, avaricious, 
miserly expression of countenance disap- 
peared. His face grew white and smooth; 
the wrinkles filled out, the wizened, decayed 
look passed; even his shrunken figure re- 
sumed something of the heroic proportions of 
other days. His long, white hair gave him an 
air at once grand and benign. 

“ What a magnificent wreck he is,” said Dr. 
Seymour, softly. “I shall not be surprised if, 
with the diminution of the fever and the de- 
cay of his physical strength, his mind recovers 
its tone. Disease often sweeps the way clear 
for death.” 

O, if that might be! How eagerly I watched 
for any change. 

It came at last, after a long, anxious night. 
For several hours his sleep had been more pro- 
found and uninterrupted than usual ; and now, 
after a nap of some duration, he opened his 
eyes upon me—calm, kind, gentle—no wild- 
ness or incoherency in his speech; more like 
the man I remembered in my childhood, than 
the whimsical hypochondriac of these later 


days. 

“ Have I been ill? And whois this? O,1 
know—Guy. ButI had forgotten you were 
grown up. I must have been illa long time.” 

These were his first words. As gently as I 
could, I let him know what was needful of the 
past years. 


“It seems like a bad dream tome,” he said, 
cenfiusedly. “But I am grown an old man,” 
—and he looked at his hands—“an old man, 
Guy! It has been a lost life—that is the sad- 
dest of it.” : 

“ But you could not help that,” I said. 

“I don’t know. If I had curbed my pas 
sions more—but I was used to having things 
my own way—wy willful spirit would not be 
chastened, and the first shock of feeling drove 
me out of myself.” 

He talked a great deal after this; much of 
the intervening time had slipped away, but 
his early life was fresh in his memory. But 
there was no rancor in his heart now—no 
harshness in the way in which he spoke of the 
woman whose falsehood was at least the occa- 
sion of his wasted life. When I told him of 
Miss Fairthorne, and my love for her, it was 


‘quite new to him. He was greatly touched, 


and said, tremulously: 

“God bless you both,and may she make 
amends to you for her mother’s unkindness 
towards me. Indeed, she owes something to 
the Trenholmes,” he added, with a faint smile. 

“ But, uncle, I have nothing to offer her, if 
you keep your word by me.” 

“ What do you mean, Guy ?” 

I explained, putting as pleasant a phase 
upon it as I could. 

He looked troubled—perplexed. 

“ Of course you are my heir; there must be 
a good deal,-if I could only remember. I 
made a will, 1 think—I am sure; but I can’t 
tell where it is.” F 

“ Ts it not in Mr. Reid’s hands?” Mr. Reid 
was the lawyer who had acted for him several 
years since, 

“It may be,” hesaid. Then after a long si- 
lence, he said, suddenly: “It is somewhere 
in the house—it must be.” 

He was sinking fast. The exertion of talking 
had told terribly upon his strength, and I im 
plored him not to let himself be troubled now. 
“If the will exists, I shall find it; and if not, 
it will be allright.” Nevertheless, I could see 
that the subject occupied his mind all the few 
hours that remained. 

The night wore on, and at last the faint red 
of sunrise flushed the east, It was when the 
sun rose above the horizon and shone’ in at 
the window, that he half lifted himself up, 
raised his hand with an upward, pointing ges- 
ture, and then in a moment it was all over. 

For me, earthly interests had grown pale 
in the presence of the awful mystery of death. 
But who was the heir? Where was the 
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money? These questions came up all too soon. 
Before the grave had closed over him I was 
beset with questions and congratulations. To 
those who offered the latter, I said: 

“You are premature. No will has yet been 
found, and if there is not one forthcoming, 
there is nothing but the estate, and that I 
share with some cousins, who are doubtless 
poor enough without having Trenholme Folly 
added to their burdens.” 

Of course there was a will. Of course Mr. 
Reid knew all about it. To Mr. Reid accord- 
ingly I went. He was interested and courte- 
ous. Yes, he had drawn up a will for the late 
Mr. Trenholme, twenty years back, or more. 
Let him look at his books, and be would give 
me the exact date. Yes, twenty years to a 
month. But he had not taken charge of that 
will. Mr. Trenholme preferred to keep it in 
his own possession. But as to its tenor, he 
had no hesitation in saying that it named me 
as the heir. 

“ But what was there to bequeath ?” 

Why, there was bank and railroad stock, 
and real estate, he had assisted Mr. Trenholme 
to turn into money, but of course he had re- 
invested it. 

“Not that I know of,” I said. 

Mr. Reid looked surprised. 

Was it possible he had hoarded it up all this 
time? Mr. Reid remembered now that his 
client had been very eager to get specie. Yes, 
it was quite likely it was hidden somewhere 
in the house. He had a client within a month 
—I must have heard of him—he was not at 
liberty to reveal his name—professional honor 
and so forth—but he averred on his death-bed 
that he was not worth a hundred dollars in 
the world; but after his decease fifteen thou- 
sand dollars in gold were found hid away in 
the cellar. 

As soon as possible I got away from the 
affairs of the man in whom I was not inter- 
ested, and back to my own, upon which so 
much depended. And so after a brief confer- 
ence I rode back to Trenholme Folly. I had 
lived a month without a sight of Love Fair- 
thorne, and I was longing to go to her; but I 
put a strong restraint upon myself, and deter- 

that I would not seek her till my pros- 
pects were more defined. So I set to work to 
hunt up the missing will, and whatever might 
be with it; and acting upon Mr. Reid’s hint, 
I began with the cellar. My investigations 
speedily came to an end here. There was no 
available hiding-place apparent. 
From the cellar I proceeded by regular ap- 


proaches to the attic, for I was determined 
to do my work thoroughly. I searched be- 
tween the floors, I peeped behind partitions, I 
rummaged the closets, I moved every mova- 
ble article, and looked under it and behind it 
and in it. When I reached the garret, my 
field of operations became more complicated ; 
for even in our menage rubbish had accumu- 
lated, and had been bestowed upon the garret. 
I grew disheartened as the search proceeded, 
but not the less would I goon. Indeed, it 
soon began to have an interest, I might al- 
most say a fascination, independent of my 
hopes from it. I could set myself to nothing 
else in the daytime, and it haunted my dreams 
at night. Always I was rummaging in odd 
places, disturbing the dust of years, exhum- 
ing quaint, nondescript articles, till my brain 
and hands were tired. 

At the end of a week my search had availed 
nothing; and my longing to see Love Fair 
thorne, quickened by a tender little note she 
had sent me, became unconquerable. So at 
last I gave way to it and went over to the Hall. 

I was shown into the drawing-room, where 
Mrs, Fairthorne met me. “I am afraid you 
must excuse Love, to-day,” she said, placidly. 
“She is suffering from headache, and is quite 
too wretched to see any one.” 

I knew it was-a fiction, but I _ not tell 
her so. I could only sit down and talk com- 
mon-places, pretend to be interested in the 
small gossip she gave me, raging inwardly all 
the time. And then [went back to my lonely 
home, more miserable than ever. I do not 
know how I should have borne it, but that 
evening there came another precious bit of 
consolation from Love. 

“ Be patient!” O, I could be patient if she 
would only be true. And so, somewhat 
heartened, I set to work again. A month 
went. Once Mr. Fairthorne called, and 
through a good deal of irrelevant matter, I 
made out to understand that he was still fa- 
vorable to me, and would not encourage any 
one else, but he could not answer for Mrs. 
Fairthorne. More than once in this time I 
heard young Montgomery’s name associated 
with Miss Fairthorne’s, and that added to my 
depression. 

I grew so nervous and excitable that it was 
possible neither to eat nor to sleep. The 
season was now advanced; the nights were 
cool; the wind, which in that hilly region 
was never at rest, was always at work upon 
the loose windows and doors of the dilapidat- 
ed old house, and even when my ineolierent 
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dreams would let me sleep, the noise forbade 
it. At last I transferred myself to what had 
been my uncle’s room, as being less exposed, 
and likely to be more quiet. But here, I was 
haunted by a positive impression of bis per- 
sonal presence. If I woke at dead of night, 
it was with asudden conviction that he stood 
before me. I knew this life was quite un- 
worthy of me, and one day I came to an ab- 
rupt conclusion to abandon this search and 
go out into the world, where at least a liveli- 


hood was to be won. I put an advertisement. 


into the county paper, calling for the missing 
cousins who Were to share with me the mag- 
nificent demesne of Trenholme Folly, and 
only waited for their appearance to fulfil my 
determination. 

I was eager to get away now; the impres- 
sion of my uncle’s presence, of which I have 
spoken, had grown so strong that it had be- 
come singularly uncomfortable; and since I 
had resolved to go away, it was more persis- 
tent and obtrusive than ever. At another 
time I should have laughed at anything so 
absurd; but now my nerves were so thor- 


oughly shaken, that I could not combat my 


unreasonable fancy. 

At last, one night, I awoke from the first 
sound sleep I had enjoyed for a long time, with 
the impression strong upon me that I ought 
not—must not go away from Trenholme Folly 
—that the fortune in store for me was here, 
Just within reach of my hand. 

The moon shone full into the room when I 
awoke, and this feeling was so powerful, that 
I looked around involuntarily for what I 
wanted. It was as if I had been listening to 
words that enjoined it upon me not to go 
away, yet I had no definite idea of anything 
of the kind having taken place. 

I lay still a few minutes, but sleep I soon 
found had fied. Suddenly it occurred to me 
to rise and search certain places in this very 
room, that I had overlooked, or thought un- 
likely hiding-places. It would be curious if 
the precious papers should be there in my 
uncle’s own room, while I had been hunting 
from garret to cellar! 

I arose accordingly; but the room was 
chilly ; there had been no fire in it during the 
autumn. There was a ricketty stove, and a 
box of kindlings in the closet. ..I would light 
a fire as a preliminary. I shivered as I put the 
materials together, and was glad when I saw 
the bright flame curl up, and catch the pine 
splinters. I should have a bright glow in a 


But I was to be. disappointed; the fire 
caught the wood and burned briskly fora 
moment, then clouds of smoke rolled out into 
the room. I opened dampers, and laid up the 
wood more lightly, but nothing but smoke 
followed. 

Could there be any obstruction in the stove- 
pipe? I thought. Almost parallel with that 
thought, but coming I suppose as its sequence, 
a wild fancy shot across my mind, taking such 
strong hold upon it, that I grew breathless. 
In a moment I had pulled the stove forward 
and wrenched the pipe from its place. I 
plunged my hand down it; it came upon some 
obstruction. I eagerly drew it out. A mass 
of papers, blackened with soot! There was 
more to come, but I could not rest until I 
had examined these. I tore off wrapping af 
ter wrapping, and came at last to the clear 
white paper, written upon in Mr. Reid’s hand, 
that designated me as the heir. Then I drew 
out of the pipe a leathern bag, and opening it 
swiftly, the glittering gold pieces rolled out 
before my delighted eyes. I need not partic- 
ularize all the contents of ‘that novel safe. 
There was enough, more than enough, 
thought, for I had not then learned that every 
gratified desire brings more in its train as im- 
perious and clamorous. 

Quite the most touching thing was a little 
casket that proved tocontain a set of magnifi-. 
cent jewels. There was a crumpled yellow 
paper put up with them—a fragment of a note 
Mrs. Fairthorne had written to my uncle in 
those long past times, 

It would be an odd denouement that the 
daughter should wear the jewels that had 
been designed for a bridal present to the 
mother. But so it should be, 

The next day I presented myself at Fair- 
thorne Hall. I hada right to be bold now, 
and I quietly put ‘aside the servant who 
doubted, with a grimace, whether Miss Fair- 
thorne were disengaged, and walked into the 
drawing-room. Going straight up to Love, : 
put the jewel-case in her hands. 

Her sweet face looked up wonderingly into 
mine. 

Open it, dear” 

She did so, a soft flush rising on her cheeks. 

“O Guy, what does it mean?” ws 

my bridal present to my wife. 

n will you wear them, darling ?” 
She made a gesture of surprise and delight, 


‘and the movement with which her hands 


clasped the jewels was almost a caress. 
The rest came around to see. 
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“ IT imagine they were intended for another 
person, but—” 

I stopped; Mrs. Fairthorne had become 
very pale, and her eyes were soft with tears. 
But presently she gave me her congratula- 
tions with her usual grace. I missed her 
shortly from the room, however, and she aid 
not appear again thatevening. — 


Later, when I rode back to Trenholue 
Folly, it was not the old house that I saw be- 
fore me in the white moonlight, but a stately 
home, enriched by art, sitting high upon that 
sunny hill, backed by the soft gloom of dark 
woods, within sound of the running river, filled 
with Love’s sweet presence. And now that 
moonlight fancy is become a reality. 


“ WELL, Charlie, I had a double reason for 
inviting you and Tralee down to Thonetville 
at this particular time,” said Sutledge, light- 
ing a cigar, and seating himself at one of the 
windows of the smoking-room. 

“Ah, indeed! I wonder what your reasons 
were?” Tralee asked, languidly, stretching 
himself on the lounge. 

“ Well, in thre first place,” began Sutledge, 
e@mniling, “I wanted you to see what a cosey 
little paradise I have, and the principal charm 
of the place, which, by the way, is Mrs. Sut- 
ledge, as you couldn’t be at ,the wedding as I 
wished you to, and I wished ‘to see you and 
-talk ‘over @4 times. Secondly, I—well, how 
shall I express it?”—Sutledge puffed vigor- 
ously at his *tigar for a few. minutes.—“ Well, 
to come to the point (I dott like this beating 
around the bush), my wife has two very dear 
friends ; and—” 

ad haven't the slightest doubt of it,” put in 
Charlie. 

“ Very particular friends, I mean.” 

“Who are they?” Tralee asked, opening 
one eye with a slight show of interest. 
“That's just what I am going to tell you. 
One is Miss’ Clara Polten, and the other Min- 
nie Nicobar, both of New York. Both ex- 
tremely lovely,—I don’t know which is the 
most so. Both are sensible and agreeable.” 

“ Ah! I want to know.” 


“Well,” continued Sutledge, not heeding 
the interruption,“ we expect them here to- 
morrow to pay us a visit.” 

“Too bad!” moaned Rives. 

“ Why so ?” 

“We were going to have such a L Po 
fishing, weren’t we, Tralee ?” 

“Yes, and the trout are so plenty in the 
streams hereabout, you said in your letter of 
invitation.” 


BOTH SIDES OF A HEDGE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


“ Well, what’s that to & with the ladies?” 
Sutledge inquired. 

“ Why, it will be expected that we shall do 
the agreeable to them. There'll be riding and 
walking, first to see the sun rise from the 
summit of some grand old mountain three or 
four miles off. Then we'll have to walk out 
to see the sun set; and then the re’ll be walks 
by moonlight, in the balmy air and night 
dews that always give me a touch of the 
rheumatism. Then I'll have to sing a duet 
with one of the ladies, while Charlie Rives is 
talking soft nonsense to the other. Well, I 
suppose the trout are safe for this season.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” Sutledge said. 
“But I can remember a time, not long ago 
either, when you were not so averse to the 
society of ladies.” 

“No,” answered Tralee and I 
have done nothing but flirt with the sweet 
ereatures through the winter; and, to be plain 
about the matter, we wanted a change of pro- 
gramme. We came down to the country to 
rusticate.” 

“ Well, I intended a change of programme. 
You've flirted long enough. Now get mar- 
ried, and you'll find it a very sensible, as well 
as agreeable change.” 

“Don’t see it,” muttered Tralee from the 
lounge. 

“No, not yet. Can’t think of binding my- 
self to one woman for some years yet. 
Couldn't think of commencing courtship in 
earnest at present. When the woman comes 
along—she will sometime, of course—then I 
shall accept my destiny with meekness and 
resignation: No ase in resisting fate. But, 
besides, you know I am wedded already—to 


poetry. I’ve‘a volume of poems nearly ready 
for the press now. Of course they are not all 
gems, and the first volume may not make the 
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name of Rives immortal; but the critics must 
needs deal leniently with me, for a gentleman 
in my circumstances to write anything, de- 
serves great credit.” 

“So Byron thought. But will you get it? 
Saxe says: 


“* You may dream of poetical fame, 
But your wishes may chance to miscarry— 
The best way of sending one's name 
To posterity, Charles, is to marry! 
And bere [ am willing to own, 
After soberly thinking upon it, 
I'd very much rather be known 
For a beautiful son, than a sonnet!" 


“Those are my sentiments, too.” 

“It is well that we have not all the same 
desires and aspirations,” Rives answered. 

* But I say, Charlie, don’t you think a pret- 
ty woman the very personification of poetry ?” 

“ Of course she is,” growled Tralee. “ Poe- 
try is nothing but mooashine—fancy—trash, 
and so is woman. Nothing real about her, 
not even her hair. Her cotton is real—high, 
though, I see from late quotations.” 

Sutledge laughed. “You are cynical, 
Tralee.” 

“One might imagine you'd been jilted. 
Did you make an offer of your hand and heart 
to the charming Miss Montrose before leaving 
the city? and did the haughty dame say 
*‘No?’” asked Rives. 

“TI don’t remember anything of the kind. I 
understood that Miss Montrose had about run 
through her fortune, and no doubt she would 
like to form an alliance that would replenish 
her purse. What a helpmeet she would be! 
I want a woman wheu I marry.” 

“ And suppose the woman should be quite 
as particular about having a man?” asked 
Sutledge. 

* Well, I know I’ve been adrone all my life. 
But I’m going to be something one of these, 
days. I shall make a bold strike. One of 
these fine mornings I shall wake to find my- 
self famous. Pass me one of those cigars, 
Charlie, if you please.” And Tralee leaned 
back on the lounge and closed his eyes, as 


though the exertion of talking had quite ex- 
hausted him. 

“Shall I smoke it for you?” Rives asked, 
passing him a cigar. 

“No, thank you. By the way, you say the 
ladies arrive to-morrow ?” 

“ We expect them on the one o’clock train,” 
: smoked in silence. Perhaps the 


thought of ladies’ society wasn’? so disagree- 
able to him, after alk There’d bea ehance to 
make another conquest, perhaps. He was a 
handsome man, had a handsome form, and 
dressed with taste, always had abundance of 
small talk at his tongue’s end, could sing a 
fair tenor, and dance with perfect grace, and 
was possessed of a large fortune ieft him by 
his father. He had rather oxtravagant tastes, 
perhaps, but he always lived within his in- 
come, so he could see no reason for making 
any exertion in the world. Trade was vulgar, 
and he was too indolent to study a profession. 
Still, he had a vague idea of making a bold 
strike one of these days, as he had said. What 
sort of a strike it would have pussled him to 
have told. He was twenty-¢ight, and, for a 
wonder, had never once thought seriously of 
matrimony. He imagined that some design- 
ing woman (all women were designing in his 


eyes) would entrap him some Gay, though. . 


Well, he would submit. There nmust be some 
bitter with the sweet. You see he had never 
been in love, never had had the faintest 
twinge of the grand passion: All women 
were the same to him—all fickle and frivolous, 
he thought. Never imagined that any sane 
woman could think of rejecting him should 
he make her an offer of marriage; thought 
that it might not be very disagreeable to have 
a wife and keep an establishment of his own, 
but he feared there would be too great a load 
of responsibility on his shoulders. Well, 


trouble would come soon enough—he would 


not borrow any. 

that lie had much more energy of character. 
He might have been a useful man in the world 
if he had not, like his friend, had the misfor- 
tune to be wealthy. As he had said, he 
thought great credit was due to him for hav- 


ing done anything, 

Tralee and Rives had been in college with 
Sutledge, and had graduated at the same time. 
The latter had studied law afterwards, and 
been adimitted to the bar. Then he went to 
Thonetville, and opened an office. His first 
client was a certain Mr. Overton. He hada 


suit at law, and Sutledge took the case and 
gained his cause. He saw Miss Overton for 
the first time, in the court-house when he was 
making his plea to the jury. That night he 
was introduced to her; next, he found that he 
loved her and that she loved him; and the 
consequence was, they married soon af- 
ter. Tralee and Rives wére in St. Louis at 
the time, so knew nothing of the wedding 
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until after it was over. Three months after- 
wards they received an invitation to visit the 
newly wedded pair at Thonetville. Rives 
thought Sutledge hadn’t done bad in the se- 
lection of a wife. 

Pastable, passable,” sald ‘Tralee. “Gota 
pretty face, lovely brown eyes—don’t you 
think so? Ah, but then these women are 
all alike—a sort of necessary evil.” 

“Bah! you'll wake from your lethargy one 
of these days, to find Cupid’s arrow in your 
heart, and then you'll think one woman is an 
angel,” Rives replied. 

Next day Tralee and Rives were in the li- 
brary together. Sutledge had gone to the 
station with the carriage, after the ladies. 
Tralee was sitting in the easy-thair with a 
copy of Shakspeare open before him, reading 
the “ Taming of the Shrew,” and Rives was 
writing letters to go by the afternoon mail. 

“Fudge! man has his will, but woman has 
her way,” said Tralee, closing the book and 
commencing to pace the room. 

“ Just so,” answered Rives, without looking 
up from his writing. 

“By George, they’ve arrived, Charlie,” as 
the carriage drew up before the door. Tralee 
stood by the window looking through the 
shutters. “ Not so bad, either.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Jove! what a pretty foot!” 

“ What's their complexion?” asked Rives, 

without moving. 
. “Blonde, golden hair and azure eyes, lips 
as red as blood-red wine. Both of ‘em smil- 
ing. Know there’s a couple of young gentle- 
men here, probably. Dreaming ofa cofiquest 
already, perhaps.” 

Rives got up and went to the window. 

“Very fair, Tralee. Worth our while, 
eh?” 

“ Yes—nothing else to do.” 

At dinner the gentlemen were introduced. 
Tralee was quite animated, for a wonder. He 
brought his small talk into requisition. Rives 
shone to the best of his ability. The ladies 
were agreeable. They felt thankful to Mr. 
Sutledge for inviting the gentlemen down just 
at that particular time, it is so handy to have 
an escort in the country. 

“What do you do here?” asked Miss Pol- 
ten, after dinner. 

“Nothing,” said Tralee. 

“ How swiftly time must fly,” Miss Nicobar 
said; with a little silvery laugh. 

Tralee thought she was laughing at him. 
“O, we smoke, and read the morning paper. 


We were going trouting one of these days,” 
he drawied. 

“ But you can’t smoke all the time,” said 
Miss Nicobar. 

* Yes, about.” 

.“ Perfectly horrid !” said Miss Polten. 

Tralee thought he wasn’t getting on very 
well. He went to the piano. “ Will you not 
favor us with some music, Miss Polten?” 

“And keep you from your cigars? I can’t 
be so cruel as that,” she answered, with pro- 
voking frankness. 

He sat down to the instrument and rattled 
off a waltz. 

“Sing us that little Scotch song you fa- 
vored us with last evening, will you?” asked 
Mr. Sutledge. “ Do, that’s a dear!” 

“ Well,” and Tralee began: 


“*Twas on a simmer’s afternoon, 
A wee before the sun gade down, 
My lassie wi’ her braw new gown 
_ Came the hills to Gowrie. 
The rosebud tinged wi’ morning shower 
Bloomed fresh within the sunnie bower, 
But Kitty was the fairest flower 
That ever bloomed in Gowrie.” 


Tralee finished the song, and then turned 
to Miss Polten: “ Will you take my place at 
the instrument now ?” he asked. 

“Yes, as you have been so kind.” 

It was twelve o’clock that night before 
Tralee and Rives found themselves in the 
smoking-room. 

“What do you think of them?” asked 
Rives. 

“ Better’n trout-fishing,” answered Tralee, 
lighting a cigar, and throwing himself upon 
the sofa. 

“Yes, I think we shall enjoy ourselves.” 

“Of course. But there’s that inevitable 
sunrise-ride to-morrow morning. I knew we 


should have to take it. Farewell to morning 


dreams, except I dream with my eyes open,” 
Tralee groaned. 

At the same time the young ladies were 
“unfixing ” their hair preparatory to sinking 
into the arms of Morpheus. 

“ Mr. Tralee has fine eyes,” said Miss Pol- 
ten, brushing her hair out, as she stood before 
the mirror. 

“ Yes, he sings well, too,;” Miss Nicobar re- 
marked. 


“Don’t you think Mr. Rives is rather the 
most agreeable ?” 

“T don’t know. wither. will do for a flirta 
tion.” 
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“Yes. We ean make them useful while 
we are here,” Miss Polten said, laughing. 
'*T owas pleased to see how miserable Mr. 
Tralee looked when we proposed that early 
ride.” 

“Yes, what a good husband he’d make. 
You know he wouldn’t trouble you with too 
much devotion.” 

“No; he isn’t my ideal. But I’m twenty- 
five—it’s time something was done,” said Miss 
Nicobar, with a half sigh. 

“I suppose we must take ad with a hus- 
band sometime.” 

“Yes; and if you can’t get one seurwent, 
you must take what you can get.” 

“ We might make something of them.” 

“I don’t know. We'll wait and see what 
the raw material is that we’ve got to work 
upon, first.” 

Next day the flirtation was continued. A 
ride in the morning and another in the after- 
noon was just the regular thing. Tralee 
would have said a week before that his con- 
stitution would break down under such usage. 
But on the contrary I think his health im- 
proved. He didn’t object to moonlight walks 
either. Sometimes he went with Miss Polten, 
and again with Miss Nicobar. 

A week passed away. Mr. Tralee had tak- 
en to thinking seriously. He was more si- 
lent than usual when he smoked his cigar. 
When in the drawing-room he often found 
himself looking intently at Miss Nicobar. 
Sometimes he felt very much confused when 
she spoke to him. When her hand touched 
his it always thrilled him strangely. He 
couldn’t understand it at first. 

“Tt can’t be possible,” he thought, “ that I 
am in love. No, that can’t be. I’ve seen far 
more beautiful women than either Miss Nico- 


bar or Miss Polten. But then, there’s some- . 


thing rather bewitching about Miss Nicobar 
—sweet Minnie Nicobar! What expressive 
eyes she has! I always did fancy golden hair. 
Hum—I—” 

Tralee twisted his moustache and looked 
very serious. “I believe I do like her very 
much. I think Rives does, too. We may be 
rivals. I believe I’ speak to him about this.” 
And he got up and walked down into the 
garden below the house. 

Rives was walking up and down the gravel 
path behind the hedge. He had been walking 
there for half an hour. One would say, to 
look at him, that he was trying to solve some 
very difficult problem. Tralee spied him and 
went around where he was. 


“ Ah, Tralee, glad to see you. I’ve sémie- 
thing to say.” 

“Yes, and so have 1,” Tralee answered. 
“ Where are the ladies ?” 

“Taking a siesta, I believe. I wish to 


speak of them.” 
“ And so do I.” 


Rives smiled. “ Well, what?” 

“ They are very fine young ladies,” 

“Yes, certainly. I am aware of that,” 
Rives answered, laughing. 

“Well, but we couldn’t do better,” speak- 
ing earnestly. 

“T suppose we must do it sometime,” with 
a sigh. 

“Yes. Which do you prefer?” Tralee 
asked. 

“ It’s hard to-choose. I think one of them ts 
the woman I’ve been expecting. I think Miss 
Nicobar rather fancies me.” 

Tralee turned pale a little. “”Tis hard to 
choose.” He didn’t think so, but he was try- 


‘ ing to blind Rives as to his real sentiments. 


“Well, we can’t both have the same one.” 

“No. And we should make ourselves un- 
derstood before long. We ought to pair off.” 

“Yes, and the toss of a copper will decide 
it, I’m not very particular about it,” and he 
drew a half eagle from his porte-monnaie, 
“ Heads, and Miss Nicobar is yours, Tralee. 
Between two such beauties, ’tis hardly worth 
while to toss twice. Up she goes,” and the 
coin flew upward. “ Tails it is—you’ve lost!” 

Tralee could not conceal his chagrin. 
Was that fair 2” 

“Ofcourse. Did you not agree to leave it 
to fate? Take a cigar, Tralee, we'll ride out 
with the ladies after tea.” 

For half an hour they walked the path in 
silence, and then returned tothe house. Miss 
Polten and Minnie Nicobar were singing a 
duet when the gentlemen entered the parlor. 
‘Minnie turned away from the instrument 
when they came in. 

“We shall ride out after tea, Minnie,” Rives 
said, advancing toward her. 

“No, thank you.” 

There was something in those expressive 
eyes that Rives did not like. “Are you un- 
well, Miss Nicobar ?” he asked, 

“ Quite well, I thank you.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” 

“ T’ve one little word of advice to give you, 
Mr. Rives,” Miss Polten said, with a mischiey- 
ous twinkle in her blue eyes, that a 
thought boded him no good. 

“ Well.” 
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“ When you toss a half eagle again for the 
choice of two ladies, be sure that the two la- 
dies are not upon the other side of the hedge. 
Good afternoon, Mr. Rives. Adieu! Mr. Tra- 
lee!” And the ladies swept out of the room. 

“By George! we’re done, Tralee.” 

“Done brown, too. I’m off to Newport in 
the evening train. Sea air may do me good.” 

An hour later, two gentlemen took the cars 
at Thonetville Station. They looked crest- 
fallen, and one of them was heard to say— 
“ Confound that hedge!” 


INTOXICATION IN FRANCE. 
Even in France there are some towns where 
women rival men in their habits of intoxica- 
tion. At Lille, at Rouen, there are some so 
saturated with it that their infants refuse to 
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take the breast of a sober woman. In the 
mountains of the Vosges infants drink eau-de- 
vie. On Sunday, in the churches, the air is lit- 
erally infected with the smell of eau-de-vie 
made from potatoes. In these mountains there 
are no more frequent causes of idiotcy and 
imbecility; for in general the dwellings are 
healthy, and the water is excellent. The 
great misfortune is that the children of habit- 
ual drunkards are idiots, so that the punish- 
ment follows from generation to generation, 
from the guilty and degraded father down to 
the innocent children. In the manufacturing 
towns the mayors are obliged to take meas- 
ures against the cabarets that supply eau-de- 
vie to children; for there are drunkards of 
fifteen, as there are laborers at eight; and, 
morally and physically, they present a melan- ~ 
choly spectacle. 


CUCKOO SONG. 


BY JOHN BANKS. . 
O Kitty Bell, *twas sweet, I swear, And the arms of the mill 
To wander in the spring together, Kept coming and going; 


When buds were blowing everywhere, 
And it was golden weather! 
And down the lanes beside the farm 
You roamed beside me, tripping lightly— 
Blushing you hung upon my arm, 
And the small gloved hand pressed tightly! 
And the orchis sprang 
In the scented meadow, 
And the trostle sang 
In the greenwood shadow; 
And your eyes were bright 
With happy dew— 
Could I doubt a light 
So divinely blue 
When you kissed and sighed 
“I will be true?” 
Though far and wide 
The brown bird cried— 
“ Cuckoo!” 


O Kitty Bell, the cry seemed sweet, [ing; 
For you were kind, and flowers were spring- 
The dusty willow in the heat 
Its woolly bells were swinging, 
And: around its boll the linnet brown 
Finished her nest with wool and feather, 
And we had thoughts of nestling down, 
In the farm by the mill, together; 
And over the hill 
The breeze was blowing, 


And who but Love 

Was between us two, 
When around and above 

The flittermice flew, 
And as night drew nigh, 

You swore to be true? 
And I heard the cry 
From woods hard by— 

Cuckoo!" 


O Kitty Bell, ‘tis spring again, 
But all the face of things looks iller; 
The nests are built in wood and lane, 
But you are nested with the miller. 
And other lovers kiss and swear, 
While I look on in scorn and pity, 
For “ all,” I cry, “is false and fair,” 
And curse the cuckoo and Kitty; 
And over the hill 
The breeze is blowing, 
And the arms of the mill 
Keep coming and going; 
And the hidden bird 
Is singing anew 
The warning I heard 
When I trusted you; 
And I sicken and sigh, 
With my heart thrilled through, 
And wherever I fly ‘ 
I hear the cry— 
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UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“Do you think you are well enough, mam- 
ma, to be left alone a little while this morn- 
ing?” asked Mary Dennis, tenderly, as she 
smoothed an imaginary wriukle out of the 
well-worn but scrupulously neat counterpane 
that covered the emaciated invalid. “I will 
fill up the stove before I go, and make you 
some fresh toast-water, and I’ll be home again 
as quick asI can, I shan’t be gone over an 
hour.” 

“ But, Mary, you'll freeze, child; it’s such 
a dreadful storm. Just hear the wind blow, 
and the snow drifts so you can hardly see 
across the streets; besides, I don’t believe the 
sidewalks are half cleaned off yet, and you'll 
get your skirts all draggled, and that always 
gives you a cold, you know. Your shoes are 
so thin, and you’ve only that straw bonnet. 
No, no, child, you mustn’t think of going out 
this morning ;” but here a hacking cough in- 
terrupted her. 

“ You'll sleep now, mamma, you always do 
after such a spell; and while you take your 
nap, l’ll go, I guess. I don’t believe it’s as 
bud out-doors as it looks. At any rate, I’m 
neither sugar nor salt, and I’m such a fast 
walker, I shall hardly have time to feel the 
storm. Besides,” seeing that her mother’s 
lips parted with another whispered expostula- 
tion, “ it is absolutely necessary that I go, 
Our fuel is nearly gone, and we have only 
balfa loaf of breadin the pantry, and only 
one drawing of tea. The money for that cape 
of Miss Lawton’s will set us all straight for a 
long time to come, Fifteen dollars, mamma; 
only think how long it is since we've had so 
much money at one time. You shall have a 
little feast to-night; something you’ve wanted 
so long—something you like so much; can’t 


you guess ?” 
The invalid’s mouth watered, as she said: 
“Do you mean chicken-broth, child? But 


no, you wouldn’t be as extravagant as that, . 


when poultry is so high;” and she sighed, as 
her memory gave one sharp, backward glance 
to those “ other days,” when every meal was 
a feast of carefully-culled luxuries. 

“But I would, mamma, because, you know, 
we didn’t have any for Christmas; and then 
a nice fat chicken will make you so many 
meals. Why, it'll me week, and longer, 


perhaps. You don’t eat much more than a 
canary. And while you sip your broth, I'll 
luxuriate on baked potatoes, my especial love, 
you know,mamma. Indeed, I believe I could 
live on them entirely; and despite all you say 
about my being Yankee to the backbone, I 
mnust believe there’s a little Erin in my blood.” 
And she laughed merrily, while, as the dim- 
ples faded from her cheeks, there rippled from 
her lips, in a most delicious brogue, a snatch 
from the popular Irish melody. 

“ You'll let me go now, wont you, mamma? 
and you'll take just the nicest nap and dream 
of poultry-yards and chicken-broth, and Bos- 
ton crackers, and green tea, and the purse of 
Fortunatus ;” and, kissing the white face, she 
turned away and arrayed herself in the sum- 
mer clothes which were all she had left to 
shield her from the storm without. “ Good- 
by,” said she, gayly, as having rattled the 
stove once more, and shoved the stand a tri- 
fle nearer the bed, she closed the door softly 
after her, and ran down the ricketty stairs 
that led to the front door. 


As she opened it, a gust of wind nearly tore ~ 


her shawl off of her, while a shower of fine 
icy particles stung her face and hands. 

“ It is a dreadful day,” she murmured, “ but 
I must go;” and, more careful of the embroid- 
ered cape she carried, than of her own shiv- 
ering limbs, she hurried on towards the pala- 
tial homie of her employer. 

By the time she reached it, her fingers 
were so numb she could scareely pull the 
bell, and she stood shaking as in an ague-fit, 
while waiting for it to be answered. 

Fortunately for her, the imperious colored 
waiter who usually attended in the hall, was 
off duty that morning, and a female domestic 
opened the door. Involuntarily Mary stepped 
within, out of the wind and snow, then tried 
to apologize by stammering the words: 

“I was so very cold, pardon me, I couldn’t 
wait to ask if Miss Lawton was at home.” 

“Why, you’re most froze,” said the girl, 
who recognized her as the young seamstress 
that had of late been there quite frequently. 
“Yes, she’s in, but come to the register, 
quick ;” and she led her across the softly car- 
peted hall, and seated her in a luxurious 


chair. “There, warm yourself good, now, 
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and I'll tell her you’re here;” and she pro- 


ceeded to the little boudoit where Miss Law- . 


ton sat lounging over the last new novel, her 
eyes on the printed page, but her thoughts 
on a certain young gentleman in whom she 
was becoming deeply interested, and who, 
she had reason to believe, had chosen her for 
his divinity. 

“ What a fortunate thing for me that Henry 
Staunton happened to come home from Eu- 
rope just as he did,” she whispered, softly. 
“T was so utterly blase with my three years 
of dissipation in this Atlantic city, that I 
verily believe but for his unexpected advent, 
I should have accepted the hand and purse 
which that old millionaire stands, ready to 
offer—accepted him just for the change, the 
eclat of a wedding in church, with six brides- 
maids, and a trip, to Europe. What a dark, 
foreign air Staunton has, and what an exquis- 
ite tremor there was in his rich voice, as he 
last night begged permission to see me alone 
this morning. And didn’t I simulate girlish 
quavers most admirably, as I faltered my per- 
mission? Heigho, Clara Lawton, you’re in 
a fair way now to make something more than 
a@ mere marriage de convenance,”—and the 
heartless coquette, trilled an opera air, and 
then started suddenly as the door-bell rang. 

“Tt can’t be he’s come so early,” and she 
glanced at the little ormolu clock which had 
not yet struck eleven. “ Still it may be, for 
when a man is passionately in love as he 
seems to be, he is, not always au fait as to 
ceremony, It must be either he or some 
one on most pressing business with papa, for 
no ordinary errand would lead any ‘one to 
tempt the fury of this storm ;” and she invol- 
untarily shuddered as a blast fiercer than any 
before shook the windows. “I will be pre- 
pared ;” and she sank upon the tete-a-tete 


in an attitude of unconscious(?) grace, her © 


dress falling about her in soft, voluminous 
folds, its exquisite color giving delicious tone. 
to her fair face and almost transparent fingers. 
One little foot rested carelessly upon a has- 
sock, and so perfect was its petite slipper, 
with its embroidery of silk-flosses, that a lov- 
er might have been pardoned if he had begged 
for it asa gage d’amour, to lie side by side 
with a perfumed handkerchief, a knot of rib- 
bons, or a cluster of sweet flowers. 

A quick glance at, the opposite mirror, to 
be certain the tableau was correct, an expres- 
sion of satisfied pride, and the reader was, 
buried in her book, not the French novel she 
had held before—that was tossed out of sight 


beneath the window drapery, and Tennyson’s 
Tdylé of the Kings, if embossed binding, was 
softly clasped by the sparkling fingers. 

With one of them pointing to the first line 
of Elaine’s “little song 


“Sweet istrue love, though given in vain, in vain ;"’ 


she sat and waited the opening of the door, 
for she had given orders that Mr. Staunton 
should be directed to her own parlor, but not 
announced. 

“Come in,” she said, sweetly, to the mod- . 
est knock. One look, and she said, sharply: 

“What is it, Kitty? Dido’t I tell you I 
was not to be disturbed this morning ?” 

“Yes ma’am; but Miss Dennis has brought 
home your new opera cape—” 

“ What, in this storm?” and for a moment 
the woman in her stirred with pity. “She 
shouldn’t have come out such a wild day. I 
shall not need it either, before next week. 
She must have hurried with it, too.” 

“T expect, Miss Clara,” said the maid, who 
was on more familiar footing than the other 
servants, being confidant to some wicked 
mysteries of the toilet—*I expect she was 
drove out by necessity. She was nearly froze 
stiff when she came. Will you see her?” 

“ Bring her into the next room, Kitty, and 
mind, I’m only at home to Mr. Staunton ;” and 
murmuring—“ it was too bad to spoil that 
attitude,” she lifted a mass of damask drapery, 
and passed into the little retreat beyond, a 
sort of retiring-room, through which by an- 
other door, she could slip up to her chamber, 
when not disposed to see stray visitors. 

“You have been very quick,” she said, gra- 
ciously, to the young seamstress, as Kitty 
ushered her in—‘I hope I shall not have to 
find fault with your work.” 

“T do not think you will, Miss Lawton, for 
I took great pains with it; but our necessities 
now-a-days make me very economical of 
time. Will you please look at it?” And she 
unfolded it. 

“OQ, superb—magnificent! your taste was 
better than mine; this will exactly suit my 
sultapa style ;” and she bent a little for Kitty 
to fold loosely about her shoulders the bril- 
lisnt opera cape, a truly wonderful thing, 
a poetic blending of shaw) and wrap; the ma- 
terial of softest cashmere, the color a rich 
crimson, out, of which the snow-white blos- 
soms of the embroidery seemed to lift them- 
selves, as if on purpose to woo admiration. 

“If youycan work like this, I can get you. 
plenty to do,” she exclaimed. “ It’s a love, 
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isn’t it, Kitty? Ishall be the envy of our 
set.” And taking it off she inspected it close- 
ly; but there was no fault to be found with 
it, and finally spreading it carefully on a 
loutige, she said—* Did you bring your bill ?” 

“Yes ma’am,” and a little slip of paper 
fluttered in the yet purple hand of the seam- 
stress. “ Fifteen dollars, Miss Lawton, is the 
price you agreed to give me.” 

“ Yes, yes, I believe it was,” and she ran 
her eye over the bill. “ You write a lovely 
hand, Miss Dennis. I think you cannot have 
always sewed for your living. Why don’t you 
get a situation asa governess? it would be 
much easier for you.” 

“TI cannot leave my mother, Miss Lawton. 
She is quite an invalid.” 

“ Ah, that’s unfortunate, for I could have 
found you a nice place I think. I—TI haven’t 
the money by me just now, but if you'll call 
some time next week, or week after, I’ll have 
it ready. Good-morning.” 

Thoughts of that room she had so lately 
left, with its empty coal-scuttle, its bare 
shelves and the poor, dear sufferer dreaming 
of a savory supper, put courage into the 
heart of the sensitive seamstress, and she 
said, firmly: 

“ Miss Lawton, I cannot walt tillthen. We 
are out of fuel, out of food, nearly naked. I 
depended on your paying me for the cape at 
once, or I would have done other work. If 
you do not pay me, we must freeze and 

;” but here her voice faltered, and in 
spite of herself a tear trembled in her eye. 

“Tf Thad known you were as poor as that, 
I should not have employed you. If there’s 
anything I hate, it’s a whining seamstress 
around—” 

“Pardon me, Miss Lawton, for myself I 
could bear much, but my mother—” 

“ If she’s so sick, why don’t you send her to 
the hospital? The city provides for such 
cases. And you would have a far better 
chance to work than you do now. I’!l war- 
rant half your time is spent waiting on her.” 

“What would it avail me to sew more, 
when I cannot get the pay for what I already 
do?” she said, bitterly, an appalling sense of. 
the danger she was in from the want ofa lit- 
tle money, making her for once forgetful of 
the respect due to her employer. 

“Tnsolent!” cried Miss Lawton, her eyes 
flashing fire. “Kitty, show Miss Dennis the 
door.” There was an emphasis on the Miss, 
that warned the owner of the name that she 
had made an enemy of the lady of that house. 
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‘There had been an involuntary listener to 
this conversation. Just as Kitty had bade 
Miss Dennis come with her to her mistress, a 
gentleman had run upthe stoop, and for once, 
regardless of proprieties, for the wind had 
risen to a perfect gale, he tried the door be- 
fore ringing the bell, To his surprise but de- 
light, for even he felt the cold severely, muf- 
fled as he was, it yielded to his touch, and he 
entered the hall. He hesitated here, but a 
lover’s whim came over him. He knew his 
angel was expecting him; why should he be 
80 prosaic as to wait for a servant to inform 
her of his arrival? he would go to her at once; 
he would find her in her private parlor, he 
was almost ce , and he well knew where 
that was, for he had trifled away many a fore- 
noon there lately. So, hat in hand, he wend- 
ed his way to the spot, which hereafter, he 
trusted, was to be a Mecca in his memory. 
He entered it noiselessly, just as the object 
of his adoration passed under the damask. 

Her sweet voice arrested his steps. How 
like a ripple of music it seemed to him, as he 
heard it speak so graciously to the young 
seamstress. Surely it was no sin, no indis- 
cretion even, to listen to those tones; and 
then how delicious to note her blushes and 
maidenly confusion when she re-entered and 
found him there. O, no, it could not be sin, 
it could not even be indiscretion—but it was, 
though little he recked it then—it was his 
salvation, his and another’s too. 

His eyes grew humid, as he heard her so 
‘kindly propose another and more remunera- 
tive labor to the poor girl, but their expres- 
sion soon changed, and there was a stern 
look there that argued ill for the matrimonial 
prospects of Clara Lawton. 

As noiselessly as he had entered, he re- 
treated, and no soul in that mansion was the 
wiser for his presence. Descending the mar- 
ble steps, he loitered near, unheeding the 
fury of the storm. He would see this little 
by-play to the end, cost what it might. Bet- 
tera wrecked hope than an unholy home. 
The wife of his bosom must be free from such 

, taint as lurked in this Miss Lawton’s blood. 

Stumbling as we do when a great and bit- 
ter disappointment blinds the eyes to outward 
things, Mary Dennis somehow made her way 
to the pavement. There she paused, and the 
close observer saw her wring piteously her 
hands, and once press them convulsively to 
her heart. Then she walked on, seemingly 
unmindful of the storm and wind. How he 
pitied her as he followed in her track, for he 
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knew she must be suffering keenly, His own 
feet ached, cased as they were in boots and 
fur over-shoes; his own hands were numb, 
though shielded with Angola gloves, and his 
ears tingled, in spite of the fur cap and collar. 
She must be nearly frozen, with only those 
thin gaiters, those lyle-thread gloves, that 
straw bonnet, and that far-worn shawl. 

Occasionally as there came a wilder gust, 
she would turn around quickly and walk back- 
ward; then she would grapple her shaw) 
tighter, and press onward. 

By-and-by she halted, and began to look 
curiously at the mansions that lined that aris- 
toeratic street. Once she even set foot on 
one of the marble steps, but brushing the 
snow from her eyes she pai&ed along a little 
further. 

He was close beside her now, and heard 
her say to herself: 

“ This must be the house,” when she rapid- 
ly ascended the stoop. 

“ What does it mean?” he queried to him- 
self, as he followed her. It was his own un- 
cle’s—the very place where he was living 
now, and which he had quitted only an hour 
before, to lay his heart, hand and fortune at 
the feet of Clara Lawton. 

“Ts she going to beg?” he thought, but 

ed the idea at once. Yet why not, 
when a cruel death stared her and the being 
that gave her birth, close in the face? He 
would know. 

As she touched the bell, he arrested her 
hand, and saying, gently, “ You must not be 
kept waiting here,” he turned his night-key 
and motioned her to pass in. “ Walk into the 
parlor, and sit down beside the grate. It is 
cruelly cold out; the worst storm of the sea- 
sou.” And as deferentially as if she had been 
a lady of his “ own set,” he’ drew a luxurious 
chair towards the glowing fire. 
‘ “Thank you, sir,’ she said, with quiet 

grace. “Itis very cold. I should not have 
ventured out in such a storm, had I not been 
compelled to.” For a moment she was silent, 
and sat holding out her hands towards the 
cheery warmth. Then turning her head, she 
said: “ My errand is to Mr. Rufus Staunton. 
Is he at home, and would it be convenient for 
him to see me?” 

“T will speak to him. What name shall I 
give?” 

She hesitated, and a bright color stained 
her fair face. Then she remarked cautiously : 

“T think it will not be best to tell him my 
name. I fear he will not come down; but O, 
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I must see him!” The last words seemed 
wrung out of her very heart. 

“ What can this young girl want with Un- 
cle Rufus ?” he thought, as he went up stairs 
to call him. Was the little by-play to become 
@ tragedy in earnest? 

“Uncle Rufus,” he said, calmly, as he en- 
tered the library where that individual, the 
master of that lordly house, was comfortably 
ensconced in a luxurious arm-chair, a cloud of 
delicate gray smoke rolling away lazily from 
his meerschaum, while a decanter of amber- 
hued wine, with a glass or two on a silver 
salver beside him, spoke of another epicurean 
pleasure. “Uncle Rufus, there is a young 
lady in the parlor, who wishes to see you on 
important business.” 

“A young lady,” he growled, as he laid 
aside his bit of “ sea-foam,” first glancing at 
it to see how near its shade was to the hue so 
craved by connoisseurs in the poetry of nico- 
tia. “Outinthisstorm! Pshaw, boy, you’re 
joking. How’s she dressed ?” 

“Her dress betokens frugal poverty, but 
she is a lady, nevertheless—” 

“A beggar, I'll warrant. They seem to 
think I’m made of money. Charity! Why I 
shall be in the poor-house myself, by next 
season, at the rate I give. And she expects 
I’m going to trot my rheumatic foot down 
stairs for the sake of hearing her whine? I 
wont do it. There,” tossing a twenty-five 
cent currency bill on the table, “ give her 
that, and tell her to clear. Beggars! They 
haunt me. They'll waylay me on my road to 
heaven, I expect, and tell me I don’t need 
my shroud where I’m going, and it will make 
nice slips for their babies.” And quaffing 
another glass of wine, the third he had in- 
dulged in since breakfast, and telling his 
nephew to ring for more coal, he resumed 
his meerschaum and his princely reveries. 

Outside the door, Henry Staunton halted 
and took counsel of himself. He had com- 
mitted one sin, or one indiscretion, already 
that morning, and it had been a revelation to 
him of that hidden mystery, the human heart. 
Should he commit another, and learn some- 
thing more? 

“* The end justifies the means,” he said, 
quoting popular theology, ahd he returned to 
the parlor, saying courteously: “My uncle 
is too much indisposed to come down, or in- 
deed see any one in his room this morning. 
He has commissioned me to learn your er- 
rand, and bear it to him.” 

The young girl’s cheeks were fairly dyed 
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in crimson, as she listened. Several times 
she attempted a reply, but the words would 
not frame themselves. Finally she faltered 
the scarcely intelligible sentence: “If I'd 
been—if it wasn’t for—if I had any other ”— 
then recovering herself by a mighty effort, 
she said, calmly: “1 fear he will not heed my 
request from another’s lips. Indeed it is 
doubtful if he would have heeded it from me. 
But when the wolf's head is quite inside the 
door, sir, we grow venturesome, and dare to 
do what at another time would be thought 
reckless. Say to your uncle, sir, that Mary 
Dennis, the only surviving child of his‘friend, 
James M. Dennis, has called to ask of him the 
sum of fifteen dollars; not as charity, but as 
part payment of the debt he owes my father, 
who years ago saved him from total ruin, by 
signing his paper. Say to him, that though I 
have no legal right to claim it, I have a high- 
er one—a moral right; for it would be sin in 
me to see my mother freeze and starve, when 
one to whom my father loaned ten thousand 
dollars, not one cent of which was ever re- 
paid—is now living in luxury. Say to him 
that I was disappointed to-day, in not re- 
ceiving my pay for a piece of work I had 
taken home to one of my wealthiest patrons,” 
—how the young man winced at those words 
—* otherwise I should not have troubled him 
at this time.” 

She had risen impulsively, but she dropped 
down into the seat with a weary motion, as 
though nearly exhausted. Poor child! Not 
a mouthful of warm food had crossed her lips 
that day. A bite of baker’s bread and a glass 
of water had been the extent of her frugal 
breakfast. 

“T will do your errand, Miss Dennis, and I 
have no fears but my uncle will be manly 
enough to heed your request. These business 
men are not always as honorable as they 
should be towards those who help them in 
their hour of need; but my uncle is not quite 
heartless.” And he left her, and went again 
up stairs. Not to the library where his bloat- 
ed relative luxuriated in sensuality, but up 
another flight to his own room. 

“Good God!” he cried passionately, “ what 
a day this has been. First, I learn the wo- 
man I would have made my wife, is a selfish, 
unprincipled, cruel slave of fashion ; and next, 
that my uncle—all the relative left me—is 
living on the portion of the widow and the 
orphan—and I am his heir! Never a cent of 
his stained money will I touch—I'll found 
asylums with it first; ay, toss it by the hand- 
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fal to the beggars on the street!” Then he 
sat down and thought awhile. 

When he re-entered the parlor, he held in 
his hand five ten dollar bank-bills; clean, 
crackling bills they were, too. Extending 
them to her, he said, gently: 

“ He desires you to accept that for the pres- 
ent. Itisall he has by him just now. He 
will see justice done to your mother at his 
earliest opportunity. He regrets that you 
should be reduced to such distress.” 

Heis a personal pronoun, third person singu- 
lar, masculine gender, and refers to, or stands 
in place of, some noun or person understood. 
That, I believe, is what my old, tattered 
Smith’s Grammar used to teach me in days 
of yore, when I was a pupil in yonder far- 
famed academy. 

Henry Staunton understood that particular 
“he,” to stand in place of himself; Mary Den- 
nis, in place of his uncle—else never would 
she have grasped those bills as she did. Was 
it charity? No; she would have died sooner 
than begged. Not charity, only a trifling 
payment on an old account. 

“T thank him; I cannot say how much, sir. 
But for my mother, I would not have trou- 
bled him. This will save us from a cruel 
death. I must hurry, sir; she will worry 
about me, I thank you, too, sir, for the cour- 
tesies you have extended towards a stranger.” 
And she held out her little hand. - 

He took it reverently. His faith in woman, 
almost deadened by the heartless act of Clara 
Lawton, was freshened into new and beautiful 
life, by the sublime devotion of this daughter. 

“Let me accompany you,” he said, in a 
brotherly tone. “It is too severe a storm for 
a lady to be out in without a strong arm to 
lean upon; and let me wrap this shawl about 
you.” And he took from the rack beside the 
front door, his own heavy travelling wrap. 

Mary dissented feebly, but he did mot seem 
to hear—only drew her hand within his arm, 
and taking the windward side of every street, 
went clear to the door of the humble tene- 
ment, one room of which furnished her a 
home. } 

“TI would ask you in, sir, but my mother is 
very feeble. Too sudden a joy would kill her. 
I must prepare her gently for this good news.” 
Then turning impulsively, she seized both his 
hands, and said, while the tears rained down 
her cheeks—* Thank him again for me, sir. 
O, may God bless him!” 

Him—Mr. Rufus Staunton, she meant; but 
the nephew knew where the blessing belonged 
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and as he accepted it, felt a new hope thrill 
his soul. 

To her great delight Mary found her moth- 
er still sleeping. And barely stopping a mo- 
ment to draw the old counterpane yet closer 
over her shoulders, she hurried down the 
stairs again and to the corner grocery. 

“ Two bushels of anthracite, a peck of char- 
coal, a fagot of fire-kindlings, a peck of pota- 
toes, a quarter sack of flour, a pound of rice, 
two pounds of loaf-sugar, half a pound of tea, 
two pounds of butter, two pounds of crackers. 
Please send them up as soon as possible, Mr. 
Simmons.” And one of those clean, crack- 
ling bills was laid upon the counter. 

The grocer looked at it in surprise; for 
though she had never run in debt to him, her 
purchases had usually been an item at a time, 
and paid for in bills so small as to need no 
change. 

She caught his look and said, involuntarily : 

“TI feel quite rich to-day, Mr. Simmons. 
The first installment of an old debt has been 
paid me, and I’m going to have a little feast.” 

“ Glad to hear it, Miss Dennis. Hope your 
mother is better. Wouldn’t you like a bottle 
of wine for her?” 

“O yes; I’m glad you reminded me of it. 
The doctor ordered it a long time ago. You'll 
send them up at once.” 

He bowed her out of the store, thinking to 
himself if hé were a young man, and looking 
for a wife, he’d cultivate her acquaintance at 
once. Strange he never thought of it before. 
Ah, a little good fortune is very suggestive to 
outsiders. 

From the store she hurried to the market, 
and esteemed herself fortunate in finding a 
nice, plump fowl—* the last of the lot,” the 
butcher said, patronizingly. 

She took that home herself, and in the short- 
est possible time had it properly dissected, and 
in the kettle cooking. 

The potatoes were washed and in the oven, 
the biscuits ready to follow them ere her 
mother awoke. 

“ You’ve slept finely, mamma,” said Mary, 
as she kissed her. “I think you must be get- 
ting better. Don’t you feel refreshed ?” 

“Yes, child, I think I do. But I hada 
strange dream,Mary. I thought you decided 
all at once, to go to California and dig gold; 
and in spite of all I could say, you would and 
did go. But before I had hardly thought you 
were there, you returned with a bushel bag, 
and untying the string, you turned it upside 
down, and there rolled out the greatest quan- 
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tities of gold eagles, and all so bright. But, 
alas !”—and the poor widow sighed—*“ dreams 
go by contraries, they say, and I’m almost 
afraid to ask if you got the money.” 

“You needn't be afraid, mamma. I’ve got 
enough to last us quite a while now, and I’ve 
just the nicest dinner cooking. Why, we're 
going to feast to-day. Don’t you smell the 
chicken ?” 

“O, I’m so relieved, Mary. These fashion- 
able ladies are so apt to be careless, or thought- 
less about paying for their sewing. What 
should we have done, if she had not been 
prompt?” 

“Well, don’t let’s talk about it now, mam- 
ma. Let us ‘put in, and have a good time for 
once, as old Mrs. McBride, down stairs, says, 
when she gets two dollars ahead.” 

And how those two half-famished women 
enjoyed that dinner those only know, who, 
like them, have been stinted for weeks to the 
smallest allowance of food. 

“ Why, I feel likea new creature,” said Mrs. 
Dennis, as she sat propped up in the bed, 
watching the shadows gather about the room, 
for they lingered long over their little feast. 
“O Mary, you don’t know how I’ve craved 
some broth; and once I used to give it away 
by pailsful. O child, if Rufus Staunton was 
a just man, we should not now be here.” 

“ Perhaps his conscience will awaken after 
awhile, mamma. I cannot believe he would 
let his old friend’s family suffer this way, if he 
knew of their destitution.” 

“ Child, he would see us die at his feet, be- 
fore he would take one loaf from his larder to 
save us. He is a cold, selfish, unprincipled 
man, with a heart like a flint.” 

“O mamma,don’t say so,” and the way 
paved, she ventured to tell of the morning’s 


appeal. 

The widow listened in breathless astonish- 
ment to the story, and when it was completed, 
said, mildly: 

“ God must have wrought a miracle. Mary, 
when your father lay on his death bed, I went 
down on my knees to that man for money to 
pay his funeral expenses, and he scorned my 

“ But he is sick, now, and sickness is some- 
times a wonderful revelation to the erring, 
mamma. At any rate, let us think kindly of 
him to-night, for by his tardy payment we are 
rescued from what I shudder to think of.” 

And sitting there beside that sick bed, 
Mary Dennis, as the twilight deepened into 
night, bailt a fair castle with her lips, the 
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charming cloud-maesion founded on the debt 
due them from Rufus Staunton. 

And then she sang to her mother; and her 
voice, sweet and powerful, went rippling 
through the cracks in the floors, partitions 
and ceilings, till the lodgers above, below, and 
on each side, held their breath to listen; and 
many a memory, long hidden beneath the 
wrecks of hope and trust, lifted itself to the 
light again, and the old tenement house that 
night was haunted by angel guests. 

And then she prayed; and if one tithe of 
the blessings she craved for Rufus Staunton 
descended upon his head in future time, he is 
&@ man to be the envy of the world. 

Their sleep that night was very sweet and 
sound, and their dreams towards morning, 
bright and beautiful; such as come to the 
aged, when the dreariness of poverty has 
passed away forever, and to the young, when 
life opens suddenly its fairest leaves. 

“Uncele,” said Henry Staunton, as they sat 
together at the breakfast table the next morn- 
ing, “do you know this is my birthday ?” 

“No, boy, I dida’t, or if I did I had for- 
gotten it. And how old does this make you? 
how long have you lived ?” 

“A quarter of a century, uncle. Getting 
quite venerable, am I not? I shouldn’t won- 
der if Icould find a gray hair or two if I 
looked very closely.” 

“Don’t hunt for them, boy. They'll come 
fast enough after this, Twenty-five! Is it 
possible! Why it only seems like yesterday, 
since sis put you into my arms, a little tow- 
headed youngster in white dresses.” 

There was a suspicious-looking moisture in 
that hard old man’s eyes; for the only being 
he ever really loved was that sister, who had 
slept for a score of years under the green 
sod of the churchyard.. Next to her, he had 
loved her boy; and when at the age of fifteen 
he was left fatherless, he had adopted him 
into his home and heart, and made him sole 
heir to all his wealth, 

“ And I suppose you'll expect me to come 
down with something pretty handsome this 
birthday. Well, it wont be long before you'll 
have it all,so I may as well begin to shell 
out.” 

He sat a while and thought. 

“ See here, boy; I’ve ten thousand in seven- 
thirties; if I make them over to you, will it 
do?” 

“Tf it don’t, I’m an ungrateful dog, uncle. 
Do! why, to some, it would be independence! 
‘Yes,I think it will do.” 


“ Well, I'm glad you're satisfied. At your 
age, boy, its hard to think up a present. 
But if there’s anything else you’d rather have, 
say 80, and it shall be yours. Anything but 
the house that shelters us. That I must keep 
to die in.” 

“Die, uncle! You wont die yet these 
twenty-years; you’re only sixty-eight. Just 
in life’s prime.” 

“Beyond it, beyond it, boy. But is there 
anything else you’d rather have? Don't be 
afraid to speak—I’m in a generous mood.” 

“N-o; nothing I'd rather have, but there’s 
something I'd like with it.” And he looked 
up quizzically. f 

“Out with it, boy. Birthdays don’t come 
but once a year.” 

“ Well, then, uncle, I'd like a deed of that 
little cottage of yours on Maple Avenue. I’ve 
a particular use for it” And a bright color 
flashed to his cheeks, 

“Ah! yes,” said the generous old man. “I 
understand, Well, you shall have it. I'll 
get the transfer deed to-day. Anything 
more ?” 

“ Nay, nay, uncle; 1’ll not beggar you en- 
tirely. Shall I go down on my knees to thank 
you for your princely beneficence ?” 

He spoke with mock gravity. 

“ Nonsense, boy. Can’tlaffordit! Where 
is the merit?” And he went up to his meer- 
schaum. 

Two hours later,a little bare-footed girl 
passed him on the street, and begged for 
money to buy a loaf of bread, “she was so 
hungry.” With an oath that would have 
made Satan tremble, he pushed her to one 
side without a penny. 

That afternoon, as. Mary Dennis sat at her 
sewing, singing as gayly as birds in spring, a 
note was brought to her. She opened it and 
read: 

“Miss Duwnts:—Allow me the pleasure 
of informing you that your business relations 
with my uncle will in all probability be 


brought to an amicable settlement in the 


course of a fortnight; perhaps sooner. Mean- 


The enclosed consisted of ten bank-notes, 
one hundred dollars. “O mamma,” she ex- 
claimed, as she gathered them up, “ does ft 
not seem like a fairy dream ?” 

A week later and another note came, crav- 
ing permission to call that evening and talk 
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“ Very respectfully, 
“Henry STAUNTON.” 
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over matters. Of course it was granted, and 
the few lines with which Mary Dennis in- 
formed him of the pleasure it would give them 
to receive the nephew of Mr. Rufus Staunton, 
became a souvenir to the young man. 

The mother’s health had rapidly improved, 
though whether it was the more nourishing 
diet or the good news, Mary could hardly 
say—probably a blending of both. She sat up 
now thrice a day. But this afternoon she de- 
ferred her change till evening, that the bed 
might be neatly made, and the room in per- 
fect order. 

Very saintly did she look, sitting up there, 
so pale and thin, yet with such a sweet look 


‘ on her face, a look that told of a sorrow sanc- 


tified until it had become a joy. And very 
lovely was Mary in her dark merino dress, 80 
prettily relieved with collar and cuffs of im- 
maculate purity, the light of a great’ hope 
flashing from out her eyes. 

The little embarrassment they felt at receiv- 
ing a gentleman of Mr. Staunton’s wealth in 
80 poor a place, was soon dissipated by the 
cheerful cordiality of his manner, and the 
evening passed away like a beautiful dream. 

“Is your mother well enough to take a 
ride to-morrow afternoon ?” asked he, as he 
was leaving. “The sleighing is very fine, 
and if the weather is as genial as it has been 
to-day, I think she would enjoy it, and it 
might be a great benefit.” 

“O yes; I am almost well,” she answered, 
ere Mary could reply. “I’m sure I could 
bear it.” 

“ Look for me then at two;” and, bowing, 
he departed. 

Very great was the astonishment of the 
lowly dwellers of that humble street, when, 
the next afternoon, an elegant sleigh, drawn 
by blood-horses, the reins held by a sable 
driver, and luxurious with crimson-lined 
wolf-robes and gorgeous afghans; dashed 
around the corner, and drew up at that poor 
tenement-house. Buteven while they were 
wondering, it dashed off again, bearing away 
the two ladies. 

It was a delicious day for a ride, and there 
was an exhilaration in the brilliant atmos- 
phere, the smooth; but rapid motion, and the 
jingle of the silver bells, that flushed even the 
white cheek of Mrs. Dennis with a rich color, 
while Mary grew handsome by the minute. 

“What a charming little cottage!” ex- 
claimed she, as they halted before a little gem 
of architectural taste. 

“Yes; we're going to stop here a while. 


” 


The attorney is waiting within to transfer to 
your mother her long-neglected claims ;” and 
before they had time to recover from their 
surprise, he had assisted them to the pave- 
ment, and was ushering them into a little 
parlor, furnished with exquisite taste. ° 

The widow signed some papers, and Henry 
Staunton, acting for his uncle, signed some; 
the attorney departed, and as the nephew re- 
turned from escorting him to the door, he 
said, cheerily, “Let me welcome you to 
your future home.” 

“ Home!” both spoke. 

“ Yes; this is the interest of the debt. He 
thought you would prefer to take it this way.” 

They could hardly speak their gratitude, as, 
becoming a cicerone for the occasion, he led 
them from room to room, each one of which 
was perfect in its way. 

“ Housekeeping here will seem like play,” 
said Mary, as they re-entered the parlor. “I 
am impatient to begin. We will come back 
to-morrow, mamma.” 

“Why not stay now? Everything is 
waiting you. And your mother looks as if she 
had borne all the excitement she could.” 

Mrs. Dennis was indeed very pale, almost 
ready to faint, and gladly acceded to Mr. 
Staunton’s wish that she should remain that 
night. 

“T did not dare engage a servant,” he said, 
gayly, “lest I should dishonor forever my 
sagacity, by bringing into the house a rare 
specimen of Erin; but in my travels on the 
western prairies I often acted in the capacity 
of chief cook, and if Miss Mary will accept my 
services on this occasion, they are at her 
disposal.” 


* “A very neat way of inviting yourself to 
our house-warming,” said Mary, with a con- 
scious blush. “Make yourself useful then, 
while I bake biscuit, and boil the kettle.” 

They had a merry time of it, those two, 
flitting in and out of dining-room and kitchen, 
and peering into this cupboard and pantry, 
and that one afternoon made them better 
acquainted than months of ceremonious 
visiting. 

A cosey little party it was that gathered 
about the table after a while, Mary, in girlish 
grace, pouring the tea, Mr. Staunton in mock 
dignity opposite her, and the dear old mother 
at the side nearest the grate, so happy and 
comfortable. Who can blame them if they 
lingered long over the fragrant Hyson? Who 
can wonder if the young man determined in 
his own mind to come again; and often? This 
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was a glimpse of the domestic life he had 
long, in his heart of hearts, been sighing for. 

“You will come to-morrow and see how we 
are bearing our prosperity,” said Mrs. Dennis, 
kindly, as she parted from him. “It may 
turn our heads, Indeed, mine feels some- 
what giddy now.” 

“TI shall come certainly; it will only give 
me too much pleasure.” 

And he did,and the next day too. But 
_ then it was necessary he should. They really 
needed a gentleman’s assistance. There were 
coupons to be presented, and money to be de- 
posited, and an infinite number of etceteras to 
be attended to, before their housekeeping 
arrangements were perfected, and by the 
time they were quite settled, he had become 
‘80 domesticated, that they looked for him as 
much as they did for the day itself. 

Three months glided over. Then Mr. 
Rufus Staunton said to his nephew: 

“It seems to me, boy, that you spend a 
good deal of your time away from home late- 
ly. What's up?” And he darted a keen 
glance at the glowing face. 

“T’m courting, sir,’ was the old-fashioned 
answer. 

“You are,and never told me! Do you 
know, boy, if you don’t marry to suit me, I'll 
cut you off with a ninepence.” 


“T shall marry to suit myself, sir,” was the 
reply, respectfully, but firmly given. “And 
if I suit myself, I think I shall suit you.” 

“But whoisshe?” , 

“The only daughter of a widow.” 

“Property ?” 

“The mother has ten thousand or so, and 
they own the house they live in. With the 
twenty thousand my father left me, and my 
profession, I think I can live, sir.” 

“If I docut you off! But say,is she a 
butterfly ?” 

“ No, indeed ; a little practical housekeeper ; 
& woman who has been tried in the furnace of 
affliction,and come out sanctified. A good 
daughter, I believe she will make a good wife. 
At any rate, I shall do my best to induce her 
to accept me as her husband.” 

“Hurry up, boy, that last twinge I had 
racked me terribly. I can’t stand many more, 
and I would like to see you settled.” 

“Mary,” said Henry Staunton, the next 
time he met her—he was well acquainted 
enough now to call her so, “ Mary, my uncle 
wants me to get married, and very soon, too. 
Do you suppose I could find any one to have 
me, if I should look around a little?” 


“I think you could.” She spoke quickly, 
but there was a tremor in her voice that was 
easily detected. 

“Then I will look.” And passing rapidly 
from the parlor, he flitted from one room to 
another and back again. 

“T have looked, Mary, and I find only you, 
darling. Must I go further, or shall I find in 
you, my wife! Speak, darling;” and he 
gathered her to his heart, and took the first 
kiss from her lips. 

An hour after, he led the fair girl to her 
mother, and asked her blessing on their 
union. 

She gave it with a tremulous voice, then 
added quickly: “But your uncle, Henry; 
will it sult him? He has acted so strangely, 
never once coming to see us, and refusing all 
intercourse. Will it be right to repay his 
kindness by stealing this treasure from him ?” 

“Tt was not kindness, but justice, mother,” 
said the young man, beginning to wonder a 
little how he should extricate himself from the 
deception he had practised. “ Besides, I am 
my own master, and I marry to suit myself. 
But I have no fears. He must love Mary.” 

“How does the wooing prosper, boy?” 
asked the old man, the next morning. 

“As well as I could wish. I shall be a 
bridegroom in a month, sir. Shall I bring 
my little girl to see you?” 

“ But mind, boy, if I don’t like her, mM do 
as I said, cut you off with a ninepence.” 

“With a twopence if you please, sir. But 
you will like her. She’s an—” 

“ Angel, I suppose. They’re all that before 
the knot is tied.” 

“ Nay, uncle, you were too quick. She’s a 
true woman, and if you'll let her, will be a 
daughter to you. I have taught her already 
to love you.” 

“ Humph!” was the caustic answer. 

“ Now, mind, darling,” said Henry Staunton, 
as they drew near his uncle’s house, “ mind 
and not allude to the payment of that debt. 
He is sensitive about it, and the less ever said 
the better.” 


“ But P'm eo afraid he wont like me. Poor 


old man; perhaps if he’d had a wife and chil- 
dren, his heart would have been softer.” And 
she walked on, and was soon ushered into the 
same parlor where less than four months 
earlier in the year,she had crouched, half 
frozen, over the glowing grate. 

He left her and went up stairs. . 

now?” 
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~ “Yes, boy, now as well as any time;” and 
he went down. 

“Mary, this is my Uncle Rufus!” And he 
led the blushing girl to the old man. 

“ My uncle?” she said, sweetly, as she laid 
her hand in his, “ or only Henry’s ?” 

He could not resist that voice, that look. 
It brought back, somehow, a thought of the 
blue-eyed sister he had leved in earlier years, 
and he said quickly: 

“ Your uncle, child. He’s always been my 
boy. Now I take you as my girl.” And he 
kissed her. 

But why, so often, did he find himself steal- 

ing a glance at her fair face? What olden 
memory did she quicken? Who did she re- 
semble? He had surely seen such eyes be- 
fore to-day, and there was something in the 
expression of her lips that haunted him con- 
tinually. 
“Your Mary,” said he, the next morning, 
“your Mary looks like some one I used to 
know. But I cannot think who. What did 
you say her name was, boy ?” Strange to tell, 
he had never before asked, though he thought 
he had. 

“ Dennis, sir,” said his nephew, quietly. 

The old man turned white as death. 

“Dennis?” he gasped. “ Was her father’s 
name James M.?” 

“ Yes—yes, I believe so, Yes,I know it 
was. Why, uncle, you seem strangely moved.” 

“Tam, boy; lam. But they ought to be 
very poor, if it is the one I mean. And you 
said they were worth ten thousand and their 
home.” 

“Yes, but—but I think they were for a 
time quite impoverished. Mary’s father, I 
believe, went security for some friend who 
failed soon after; and, O,I don’t know as I 
understand it, but they saw a great deul of 
trouble, and Mary had to do sewing for a 
while; when unexpectedly somebody paid 
them a debt of honor owed to the dead man, 
and they were rescued. Did you know him, 
uncle?’ 

“ Did I know him ?” he shrieked out. “ Yes, 
I knew him, and if I were to pay them what I 
owed him when he died, they would be worth 
twice ten thousand. Does her mother know 
who your uncle is, boy ?” 

“She does; and prays for him night and 
day!” 

The old man looked bewildered. 

“Tcan’t understand it, boy; she ought to 
curse me, ay, curse me;” and he brought down 
his hand heavily. “Boy, I am an old villain, 
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—did you know it. I can never look her in . 
the face. But she must be paid, compound in- 
terest, too, paid to day.—Pray for me! me 
who took the bread from out her mouth! 
Boy, you ought to shoot me down and give 
my old body to the crows. Why don’t you? 
T’m not fit to live.” 

“You must dance at my wedding, uncle, 
before you die.” 

And then, in pity to the remorse, that, 
awakened at the eleventh hour, was stinging _ 
the old man’s heart so sorely, he told him of 
the deception he had practised in his name, 
told him all, from the beginning. 

“Aud do you mean to say, boy, that you 
took the money that I gave you fora birthday 
gift and paid one of my old debts with it, win- 
ning thus for me the prayers of the good and 
pure? And theythink it me? Boy, if you’ll 
keep it up, if you’ll bury the secret even from 
your wife, ’ii—I’ll not only remember you, 
but I'll settle fifty thousand on your wife the 
day she takes yourname. The prayers of the 
good and pure!” he repeated slowly—* they 
may atone—they may save. Will you do it, 
boy?” 

“ Mary shall never, with my consent, know 
my part in the affair, sir; but I will not be 
bought to secrecy—” 

“ Then—well, never mind, let it be as it is, 
boy. I shan’t be here long.” 

Yet he did settle that amount upon his 
nephew’s bride, while the diamond set he pre- 
sented was worth far more than the original 
debt he owed her father. And to his further 
credit—for let me do the old man justice, sin- 
ner as he is and ever will be,—for I do not be- 
lieve the penitence of a few days can wipe out 
entirely the curse of years,—to the further 
credit of the millionaire, let me tell you, he 
took Mary aside the day of the wedding and 
told her the whole truth, saying: 

“T am no saint, my girl, but I will be just 
to Henry. Perhaps, though,” and he sighed, 
“ perhaps, if in earlier years I had met one like 
you, I might have been a better man. But 
the treachery of one woman,” and he ground 
his teeth, “ made a fiend of me, and such I 
shall die;” and I think that the beggar boy 
who accosted him an hour later would have 
attested his words, for he poured on the 
poor little fellow’s bare head a torrent of in- 
vectives that was worthy the lip of a spirit of 
darkness. 

Only Mary, the fair young bride of his 
nephew, only she has any permanent hope of 
the old man. 
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_ “There is some good in him, Henry,” she 
says, every day of her life, “some good; or he 
would not cherish your mother’s memory as 
such a holy thing. He has lived too much 
with men; but now, now that there is to be a 
woman in the house all the time, he will in- 
sensibly soften down. See if I don’t make 
the rough places smooth, and turn the thorns 
into roses ;” and she looks confidently into her 
husband’s face, while he, as he kisses the sweet 
lips, declares, “if she does, it will be an 
American version of the old Russian tale 
which Bayard Taylor has so recently pre- 
sented us in quaint drapery—it will be Beauty 
and the Beast.” 

And meanwhile what of Miss Clara Lawton, 
she whose selfish refusal to compensate at 
the time the labor of the poor sewing-girl 
lost herself a husband, and gained one for 
Mary Dennis, what of her? 

For a fortnight she enacted daily the same 
tableau as we once witnessed in that little 
private parlor. Fora fortnight she sat daily 
with her fore-finger on the song of Elaine, 
waiting and listening for the footsteps of 


Henry Staunton, and wondering what had be- 
come of hisidolatrous devotion. Then, utter- 
terly blase, she accepted the hand of the 
millionaire, and sent to the old tenement, once 
the home of Mary Dennis, a request that she 
would undertake a portion of her trousseau. 
Her surprise was great indeed when she 
learned that the young seamstress had depart- 
ed, no one knew where. But it was greater still, 
when one day, shortly before her own wed- 
ding came off, as she chanced to be passing 
one of our aristocratic churches, she beheld 
a bridal group issuing from its porches, and 
recognized in the fair young bride leaning so 
confidently on Henry Staunton’s arm, the, 
poor little seamstress whom she had turned 
out of her house on a bitter mid-winter day 
to starve and freeze. But how “he” ever be- 
came acquainted with the one, and why “ he ” 
ever sorashly deserted the other, is a mystery 
which puzzled her brain and tortured her 
heart at the very moment her gray-haired 
bridegroom slipped the costly wedding ring 
upon her finger. 


THE OPPORTUNITY. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Pretty Sue, ’mid the harvesters binding 
Sheaves bright as the gold of her hair, 

Their song and their mirth all unminding, 
Wrought on with deplorable air: 

Seeing only the rattling stubble, 
And heavy-eared wheat as it lay; 

For her heart had its own chafing trouble— 
As hath a fair maiden’s alway. 


O many a damsel sore-hearted 

Pines for a lover afar; 
. Sue pouted with wish to be parted 

From hers—as the pole regions are. 

Poor Jemmy, he loved her too kindly; 
She knew he was hers to the core; 

And so, like a woman, all blindly, : 
She songht how to scorn him the more. 


All day till the sun was descending, 
They gathered the wheat for the wain, 
Like strangers—till Jem toward the ending, 


Whispered—would God he were slain! 


For what was this silenee unbroken 
Better than death and the grave? 
And it might be that pity’s late token 


Would reach him across the dark wave. « 


The last of the sheaves she was binding, 
Mute Sue—with her bormy brown hands, 
When a silvery serpent outwinding, 
Slid over the half-knotted bands. 
O dumb lips!—a cry and a pleading 
They utter and utter again, 
For the help a scared maiden is needing— 
The serpent lies dead ’mong the grain. 


“ Hath life only one serpent, Suey, 
Where a strong arm may bring you relief? 
Ah, loved one, your eyes are grown dewy— 
Come, Love, bind our hearts in one sheaf!” 
"Neath twilight two fond lovers linger, 
Love’s star beaming out of the west ;— 
The ring Susy wears on her finger— 
With blushing—must tell you the rest. 
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WE were sitting on the rocks beneath the 
Broadway House at N——; the surf rolling 
up to our very feet, the moon making a bright 
pathway across the waters, and the cool even- 
ing breeze playing on our brows; so delicious 
after the intense heat of the August day. 
Phil had just arrived that afternoon, and my 
heart had warmed afresh to the companion of 
old days. Phil had been a great traveller 
since those days—had seen all that was worth 
seéing in the old world and the new; had been 
the foreign correspondent of some of our lead- 
ing journals, and had sketched his experience 
in a style peculiarly his own—borrowing 
neither from the flippant witticism of one class 
of writers nor the solemn, owl-like wisdom of 
others. Weary and worn, he had thrown 
away his pilgrim’s staff for a brief season, and 
had accepted an office in the Post-Office De- 
partment in Washington—in fact, his business 
lay in the Dead Letter Office. 

His quick and active mind caught, at once, 
the deficiencies of the system, and he labored 
for a whole year to forward a plan to remedy 
them. In this time, very many serious inci- 
dents came to his knowledge in which indi- 
viduals had suffered deeply from the loss of 
letters. And on this night, he found a ready 
listener to a story which had excited his sym- 
pathy, and which he had traced, step by step, 
until its finale. As near as I can recol- 

them, I shall give it in his own words; 
ough my readers must suffer a loss in the 
absence of Phil’s deep, impassioned tones, and 
the eloquence, not only of his voice, but of the 
great brown eyes, which even by moonlight 
spoke to me of earnest, intense feeling. . 

“About the year 1846, a family, named 
L’Estrange, removed from Canada to New 
York, and took up their abode in a street of 
somewhat aristocratic pretension. The fa- 
ther, as you may guess by the name, was-of 
French origin. The mother was an English 
woman, Both were deeply imbued with 
pride of ancestry and no less with national 
pride. The very name of an American pro- 
duced in them feelings of disgust that made 
itself offensively visible to every person who 
knew them. Gradually, the friendly hospi- 
tality which our people so generally extend 
to strangers, was chilled and weakened by the 
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THE MISSING LETTER. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


presumption and arrogance of these foreign- 
ers, and they were thrown back on themselves 
for society. 

“To one member of the household, however, 
it was impossible to feel repugnance. Marie 
L’Estrange was as good as she was beautiful. 
She was the only child of her parents, partak- 
ing of none of their arrogance, but, like a 
sweet and simple wild-flower as she was, giv- 
ing out the perfume and richness of her nature 
to allaround her. Marie was barely eighteen, 
when her parents settled in New York. With 
the confiding nature of youth, she soon gave 
her best affections to one who had eagerly 
sought them. John Holland was the son of 
a New York merchant—a man who, from 
small beginnings, was now uppermost in his 
circle. He had trained his son in his own 
business, and another year was to see John’s 
name figuring as a partner in the long-stand- 
ing firm of Holland & Co. 

“He had met Marie L’Estrange at the house 
of a friend, and was struck with her unaffected 
simplicity of manner, so different to the idea 
he had formed of the French frivolity and 


* mannerism he had known in others. 


“The feeling of attraction was mutual. 
Marie shared none of her father’s prejudice 
against the Americans, and her heart was at 
once surrendered, without reservation. The 
hardest thing to do, was for John Holland to 
ask the proud Frenchman for his daughter ; 
but it must be done, He had an intuitive 
knowledge of the prejudice of L’Estrange; 
but Marie was richly worth asking for, and 
feeling that, after all, he was really the equal 
of her father, in birth, blood and breeding, he 
boldly came up to the mark and demanded 


' the hand of bis daughter. 


“Have you ever seen a Frenchman, Karl, 
when his inordinate self-consequence has been 
brought down, his self-love wounded, and his 
superiority ignored? He is not alion or a 
tiger, attacked in his den and nobly resenting 
his injuries; nor éven a generous house-dog, 
barking out his indignation at what his in- 
stinct recognizes as an insult. 

“He is only a monkey, whose witless and 
impotent rage spends itself in grimaces, ludi- 
crous and ugly, exciting only mirth and con- 
tempt in the beholder. Earnest as Holland 
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felt in his purpose, he could but experience 
some of this feeling of contémpt, when L’Es- 
trange, absolutely frothing at the mouth, pro- 
nounced a broken execration upon Yankee 
insolence, and ordered him out of the house. 

“ Holland went away—but, in his heart of 
hearts, he registered an oath that, Providence 
permitting, he would make Marie his wife, 
despite her father’s opposition. 

“ It boots not now, Karl, to tell how he com- 
passed his purpose. It is enough to say that 
one wet, rainy morning, when all in the house 
supposed Marie still sleeping, there was a 
wedding in a church not far off, with only 
two witnesses to the ceremony, and Marie 
L’Estrange was the bride. 

“Transplanted into the household of the 
Hollands, the bride’s life flowed on like some 
calm, still river, unruffled by rude winds, 
Peace was the natural element there—not the 
dull, stagnant Lethe, but the sweet waters of 
contentment that true love brings its vo- 
taries. 

had so longed for a daugh- 
ter all through her married life, and now she 
was experiencing a delight unknown before. 
John’s wife! Not even a daughter could, she 
thought, be half as dear as this new relation. 

Of Course, L’Estrange was furious, He 
haunted the square where the Hollands lived, 
and swore he would have his daughter again, 
dead or alive, even if she had disgraced her- 
self. Marie cried softly, when she heard of 

-his foolish threatenings, and only clung the 
closer to John and to John’s father and mo- 
ther. They supplied a want which she had 
always known—the want of true sympathy. 
Her parents loved her after their fashion ; but 
it was not a real love, that seeks the happi- 
ness of its object, Far from it. They were 
too worldly, too fond of style, and too eager to 


make an appearance, to feel anything like - 


real love or real friendship. 


“ When the sparkle is on the cup—when the 
flower is in its fullest bloom—when the star of 
our life shines brightest—then is the time to 
tremble and be afraid. Then it is that the 
sbadow passes over mortals, Then the stars 
die out of the sky, the flower fades and drops 
its leaves, the foam is das from the cup. 
You will think me sad an ponding, but I 
have seen too much of life, not to know that it 
is not given us to enjoy lasting happiness 
here.” 

I had never seen Phil so deeply thoughtful 
as on this night. It seemed as if the secrets 


that had come to him in his recent experience, 
though belonging to others, had been incorpo- 
rated into his own being. He met my glance 
of sympathy and smiled faintly. In a few mo- 
ments he wept on: 

“No doubt you are thinking, Karl, that one 
who, like me, has forsaken all home-ties of 
parents, brothers and sisters, and wandered 
around the earth alone, must have forgotten 
or lost the sweetness of those ties. But be- 
lieve my words, old friend, Phil Dudley has a 
heart still, and it beats for others’ woes. 
Pshaw! you will think me grown maudlin. 
Let me pass to the real sorrow that came 
upor poor Marie Holland. 

“Some unexpected turn in Mr, Holland’s 
business made it necessary for either himself 
or John to go to Europe. There was but a 
short time now to the sailing of the steamer; 
but before it came, Mr. Holland became too 
ill for himself to attempt the voyage and John 
was obliged to go. He was to return as soon 
as possible, and, after a long discussion as to 
whether Marie should accompany him, it was 
decided that, for the sake of an earlier return 
than he would wish to make with her as a 
companion, he had better leave her behind. 
Marie consented to the arrangement with her 
usual sweetness, and they parted. 

“ The six weeks rolled away. It was hard- 
ly possible to expect that he could have trans- 
acted his business in time for the coming 
steamer; but Marie was really disappointed, 
when he did not come, ‘I shall surely have 
a letter, she said, as she wiped away a tear. 
But no letter came from John. One was 
brought to her, but she threw it asideewhen 
she saw that it was not in his handwriting. 
An hour after, she picked it up from the car- 
pet, and discovered, to her dismay, that it bore 
the London post-mark. What could it mean? 
Was John dead, and was a stranger’s hand 
sending her the dreadful news? 

“Mrs. Holland, singing softly to herself, 
unconscious of all trouble, looked into the 
room. Marie was holding an open letter in 
her trembling hand, while her face was blanch- 
ed to snow white, and her tearless eyes were 
fixed and stony, like those of a statue. 

“A flask of some perfume stood on the 
table against which Marie leaned. Mrs. Hol- 
land bathed her. face and hands until she lost 
that terrible look. She asked not a word. 
Marie should tell her when she grew better; 
but all the while the mother’s heart foreboded 
that the letter bore the news of John’s death. 
But why did they write to Marie? It would 
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have been only natural that Mr. Holland 
should have received the letter, bearing such 
news. Bat Mrs. Holland was too much 
moved to think over probabilities now. Ma- 
rie’s state demanded instant help, and she 
was thankful when she heard Mr. Holland’s 
step approaching: He took Marie in his 
arms and laid her on her own bed, and then 
Mrs. Holland gave him the letter that had 
thus shaken the poor young wife. 

“* What is it?’ asked the mother,as she 
marked the pale face grow paler at the read- 
ing. ‘What is it? Ah, =I know! My son 
is dead! he is dead.’ 

“*Calm yourself, Louisa,’ said Mr. Hol- 
land. ‘ John is living and well, for aught I 
know. Butsome base person has traduced 
him, and has sent the shaft home to poor Ma- 
rie’s heart with a malignity worthy of a fiend.’ 

“*Traduced John! Why, husband! John 
never had an enemy in the world. It cannot 
be. Let me see the letter.’ 

“It was one of that species which malice 
alone could ever have invented—an anony- 
mous one. By heaven, Karl, I could bear 
anything better than one of those abominable 
missives that stab you in the dark. Of all the 
diabolical inventions to torture quiet, unsus- 
pecting people with, these are the wickedest! 
And yet they are so common that scarcely 
one in a thousand, I do believe, escapes with- 
out receiving at least one of them in the 
course of their life. Many a one I have read, 
while in the Dead Letter Office, and was 
always devoutly thankful that a blunder, 
somewhere, had prevented the person from 
receiving it—glad too that, for once, malice 
had failed of itsmark! But I am forgetting 
this letter to Marie. To be brief, the person 
writing it declared that John Holland was 
unfaithfel to his wife—that he had carried out 
a person with him to London, and that the 
two had a little child on board who called 
them father and mother. Then followed a 
mass of evidence which, had the story been 
told in court, by accredited witnesses, would 
have been sufficient to blast John Holland’s 
hitherto unblemished name forever. 

“* Marie! look up, dearest-child! whisper- 
ed Mr. Holland. ‘There is not a word of 
truth in this; believe me! No man nor wo- 
man living would dare to affix a name to this 
falsehood! Be atrest! John Holland's wife 
never need blush for her husband, whatever 
may come” . 

“ But he spoke to deaf ears. Marie, gentle 
aud tender little childall her life before, 


was goaded now into a jealous rage that was 
perfectly agonizing to the parents to witness. 
All her love for John seemed turned to burn- 
ing hatred. It was strange that one, so habit- 
ually mild and placable, should be so trans- 
formed as she was. She even declared her 
determination of leaving the house and re- 
turning to that of her father, although all in- 
tercourse between herself and him had ceased 
on her marriage day. Never would she live 
with him another day! 

“ Miserable indeed were Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 
land Such a terrible thing to happen in their 
peaceful family! What enemy could have 
done this? For you see, Karl, they believed 
in John Holland as they did in the sun itself. 
And the first shadow between them and Ma- 
rie was this; and, althotgh they treated her 
kindly, still they could not forget that she 
had been willing to believe an unsupported 
falsehood from an unknown and therefore 
worthless source. 

“And now another trouble owe eS un- 
happy parents. Before the time n the 
next steamer might be expected, Marie had 
carried out her resolution of leaving their 
house for her father’s. Nothing could induce 
her to remain, until he came and eMapin a 
chance to clear himself. hail 

“ L’Estrange met bis daughter with 4 grim 
smile, which, had she been as clear-sighted as 
usual, might have enlightened her as to the 
writer or instigator of the letter. If I were 
writing this story, Karl, I should probably 
keep this as a mystery to be unfolded at the 
very last, although most any reader of com- 
mon intelligence could easily guess that L’Es- 
trange was the only enemy that John Holland 
had in the world, and that it was easy for him 
to devise ways and means toinjure him. A 
rich mar like L’Estrange would find no diffi- 
culty in finding one who would write any 
calumny he might dictate. And so the base 
deed was done, and more than one heart was 
made wretched. 

“The steamer arrived in two weeks more, 
and with it came John. He flung himself 
into the first carriage he could find, impatient 
to be at home once more. The time which, 
in reality was so brief, had seemed alinost end- 
less to him. He had’ pictured to himself 
Marie watching for him at the window, or 
ronning down stairs to meet him; but, to his 
surprise, no such pleasant reception awaited 
him. He entered the house and made his 
way to the little room where his wife and 
mother had always‘sat in the morning. Ma- 
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rie was not there, and his, mother met him 
with an air of singular restraint that alarmed 
and confounded him. 

“ ‘Are you net glad to.see me, mother?’ he 
asked. ‘Why do you look at me so strangely; 
and where is Marie? I must go to her this 
instant.’ 

“ He ran up stairs. Fonthe life of her; Mrs. 
Holland could not arouse courage enough to 
stay his steps. He went to Marie’s chamber. 
All the gifts were there. The toilet, the 

’ bureau, even the bed, were strewn with them. 

You can faintly imagine how the poor fellow 
must have felt. He came down again to his 
mother. Something had happened—some- 
thing dreadful, he wassure. 

“*Ts she dead, mother? he asked, his poor, 
pale, quivering lips attesting to the true love 
he bore her. 

“*No, John, Marie is living and well, for 
aught 1 know, but. she is not here.’ 

“ Her tongue refused to tell him the tale; 
but after Marie had gone, she had found the 
diabolical letter that had caused all the mis- 
ery, lying, twisted, upon the floor, and she 
now produced it for John’s perusal. 

“ ‘And she believes this, mother ?’ he asked, 
as a spasm Of intense pain crossed his face, | 

“*] think she does, John. She has gone to 
her father’ 

“* Mother, I need not ask you if you be- 
lieve this infamous lie. And O, how could 
Marie? Well, I must go to her, wherever she 
is. It will be unpleasant to see Mr, and Mrs. 
L’Estrange, but I shall go and claim my wife.’ 

“* Yes, John, go. I believe it is your duty 
to see her and prevail on her to come home. 
Believe the letter! You know I do not; but 
do not blame. Marie too harshly, It was a 
terrible blow to her loving and trusting 

heart.’ 

“* But nothing could ever have shaken my 
faith in her, mother?’ said John, mournfully, 
as he turned away from the door. 

' L’Estrange never did things by halves. 
His wily cunning had assisted to fix the fact 
of John’s guilt deeply in the mind of Marie; 
and he had persuaded her that a meeting 
between them would be fruitless and even 
wrong. So she permitted her father to say 
that she could not, meet him ander any cir- 
cumstances whatever; and John, well nigh 
distracted with grief anda vague fedling of 
revenge toward someone; he knew not whom, 
went home to his desolate chamber and pass- 
ed the night in an agony that may not be 
described. 


“After that time, he made numerous im 
effectual attempts to see her, but in vain. 
Once, on going to the’house of 'L’Estrange, 
he found it empty and a card at the window, 
siguifging, that it was to be sold. He de 
spaired now of any future reconciliation. He 
went home, packed’ away everything that 
could remind him of his lost happiness, and 
changed his sleeping-room to a distant part 
of the house. 

“Meantime, L’Estrange had removed to 
Canada. He was kind eneugh to Marie, but 
she grew every day more wretched. One 
day, her father was brought home dead. 
He had been stricken down by a carriage and 
trampled beneath the feet of the horses. Af- 
ter his death, Marie looked over his papers 
and, in doing so, she found the original draft 
of that terrible letter! Heaven only knows 
what the poor girl’s feelings were, when she 
saw that it was in her father’s own hand! 
All her injustice to her husband rushed upon 
her mind, and she wrote him a hurried letter, 
explaining how she had been deceived and 
imploring his forgiveness. Her closing words 
were, ‘MH you can forgive me, write me at 
once. Let me be your wife once more—your 
penitent, humiliated wife. 1f you do not 
answer, I shall know that you will not 
receive me to your heart. But O John! 
think of what I have suffered and pardon your 
wretched Marie.’ 

“She enclosed the letter written by her 
father, and then her quivering fingers essayed 
to write the address, but it was almost indis- 
tinct from her emotion. 

Six months afterwards, this very leiter 
made its appearance at the Dead Letter Office. 
I remember well that, contrary to my usual 
custom, I read-it through, Iwas struck with 
the sad, almost hopeless strain of. entreaty 
which it breathed. 

“Six montlis! and that ‘letter, the very em- 
bodiment of that woman’s soul, had never 
reached the hand for which it was intended. 
What sighs had been sent alter it! What 
prayers and supplications had arisen to the 
great white throne, that it might touch the 
heart of John Holland! 

“ Happily, | was going. to -New York the 
very next day, and although nearly all my 
time would be oeoupied with official business, 
I should find a moment to deliver that letter 
into John Holland’s own hand. 

“The evening of that day found me in his 
presence. It was into the library that the 
servant conducted me; and the pale, shrunken 


figure sitting there was, I felt assured, the 
husband of that pleading woman. 

“He could not mistake me. Souls like his 
are above all petty suspicion, and he knew I 
had stumbled upon his secret without a 
thought of wrong doing. He read it with 
emotion. I offered to depart instantly; but 
he detained me. ‘To you, Mr. Dudley,’ he 
said, feelingly, ‘I wish to tell the whole sad 
story, since you have shown such generous 
interest in what you already know. You will 
tentions can never be fulfilled,’ 

«He then told me the tale I have told to 
you—the last the saddest of all. ‘ This very 


day,’ he continued, ‘I have received a letter 


from Canada, written by a friend of Marie. 
He states that she wrote me six months since, 
explaining all and asking my forgiveness; 
that, receiving no answer, she had faded from 
day to day, until last week closed the strug- 
gle. Ido not mourn her death, Mr. Dudley, 
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for I shall soon meet her, but I grieve that 
her life should have been so dark.’ 

“A violent fit of coughing succeeded his 
emotion, and when he removed his handker- 
chief from his mouth, I saw that it was cov- ‘ 
ered with blood. I rang for a servant, and 
took my leave of John Holland, feeling that 
he was not far from the eternal city. I read 
of his death a few weeks after. At last, then, 
the bridegroom has found his bride! 

“It cannot be, Karl, that these griefs, and 
sorrows, and mistakes, that we suffer here 
below are not righted in the world beyond 
those stars! I could not believe in a heaven, 
if I should lose my simple faith that the wrong 
shall be made right above. The moon has 
set, Karl; let us go in.” 

I rose early the next morning to bid Philip 
Dudley farewell. It was the last time I ever 
saw him. He knows now, whether his beau- 
tiful faith is true; for his earthly wanderings 
are over. “I asked for him life—and God 
gave him long life, even forever and ever.” 


BY THE BROOK. 


BY CHARLES W. STODDARD, 


Down across the hill’s low brow— 
A slender, silver fillet-— 

Nothing is so musical 
As my little rillet. 

Ah! that laughing song of yours! 
Delicately.trill it. 


Shall I fret you, hasty brook ? 
Shall I mar your paces— 

Weaver, weaving silver threads 
Into silver laces, 

Round about and in and out 
The sunniest of places? 


Loose your tresses in the chase, 
Slip about the border 
Of your garden wall and catch 
A blossom, gay marauder! 
What shall please my love of ease 
. As your sweet disorder? 


While the world goes jogging on, 
Presently I miss you; 
Life is made of other stuff 


Than your limpid tissue. 


‘Barn a mill, you lazy rill, 
While I wait the issue. 


Let the beetle while away 
The Summer with his drumming, 
Foam you at the whirling wheel, 
And babble to its humming. 
Toil away the livelong day— 
It is more becoming. 


Creep beneath the sweeping bough, 
While each ripple twinkles, 
Starlight, in a sky of leaves, 
And your frothy crinkles 
Form a leathern apron there, 
Full of creamy wrinkles. 


When the bald and brazen day 
Hath donned his dusky visor, 

Still you flow a-down apace, 
While night's myriad eyes are 

Watching you; for what they view 
No one is the wiser. 
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BLOB 
BY HELEN WYNDHAM. 


“Come Helen, dear, go with us to the 
meadows to come home with brether John— 
do!” And Lilly Merritt’s voice grew plead- 
ing as she watched the sober face of the girl 
who stood in the door looking down across 
the cool green lawn that sloped away from 
the house toward the river. 

“TIT wish school was not done. Is that what 
makes you so sober to-day ?” questioned Sadie, 
in a whisper, as Lilly stood looking wistfully 
toward the meadows. Before the young 
teacher could answer Lilly called: 

“Will you come, dear Miss Helen, and 
meet brother Jolin? There he is!” 

Helen Arnold shook her head, and the two 
little girls ran down. to meet the tall, sturdy 
young man, who seemed to bring with him the 
scent of the hay that lay freshly cut in the 
meadows. The beauty and brightness of the 
summer seemed doubled as he came up across 
the lawn, listening eagerly to the clear, hap- 
py voices of the little girls, 

Helen Arnold stood in the front doorway, 
waiting with a trembling yearning to unsay 
the hasty words of yesterday, but he gave her 
no opportunity, passing in at the side door 
and seeming not to notice her. 

All day as the young teacher had toiled in 
the little brown school-house she had thought 
of John Merritt, and wished, O how earnestly, 
that she had waited before saying that “no” 
which she did not mean, She began to feel 
how lonely life could be even among the 
pleasant sights and sounds of the country, 
and that her buoyancy and brightness of spirit 
during the long happy summer had not been 
all on account of pleasant’ an@ healthy sur- 
poundings. She went into the house and up 
to her room to hide her sad face as she brood- 
ed over unpleasant thoughts. One of life’s 
golden opportunities had been offered her, 
and she had cast it aside, and now it was gone 
forever. This was the last day of her school, 
and she would soon be at home, and he would 
soon forget her. But perhaps he might give 
her a chance yet to return a different answer. 
A blush mantled the white cheek, and the 
bine eyes grew strangely dark and bright, 
and she went to the mirror to arrange the 
gold brown hair that fell over her neck in 
graceful curls. She smiled as she saw reflect- 


ed the faultless picture, and with a new hope 
went down to join the family at the evening 
meal, 

John sat in his accustomed seat, very quiet 
as usual, but -his eager. eye: drank in the 
exquisite loveliness of the young girl’s face 
and figure as she came round to her place. 
Perhaps he read in her downcast, tender eyes 
the change that had come over her, but he 
gave her no intimation of it, and after supper, 
when the children romped about her and call 
ed brother Joha to place a wreath of clover 
on her forehead, he showed no sign of em 
rassment or emotion, but talked to her as 
coolly as if she too had been his. sister, Helen 
was, a little angry. Is ita wonder? for she 
thought he had been trifling, and that she 
could not bear. A fire blazed up in her deep 
blue eyes and burned brightly on her soft 
cheeks. Yohn watched her beautiful face and 
varying color, and gloried in his triumph-y 
but ah! when was glory mot bought too dear, 
ly? He leaned over her and touched lightly 
her soft hand. 

“ Did you not mean yes? I’ know you love 
me. We shall be very happy.” 

“Impudent! Do I not know my own 
mind? Love yous” 

Anger prompted the words, and as soon as 
they were uttered she wished they were un- 
said; but John Merritt could not know, and 
if he had, perhaps he would not have forgiven. 
His face grew very pale, and he’ turned away 
without a word. 

Years passed away, and fortune favored 
John Merritt. He became a successful mer- 
chant in one of our latge cities, and therefore 
was a mark for matfimonial speciation, bat 
still he troubled not his head ‘about marriage. 
At last the pleasant insinuating mammas, 
who talked to him sosweetly and affectionately 
about the dear girls who were their greatest 
treasures, got to saying unkind’ things about 
the “criss old bacti,” behind his back. OF 
what nse was it, to be sure, to always behave 
so prettily to such a reserved old fellow ? He 
seemed to care nothing at all for ladies, © 

Lilly thought surely at her wedding brother 
John would come out ‘of his retirement, and 
make some of the martiageable ladies of her 
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acquaintance happy thereby, and he did; but 
it was a short-lived happiness, for jt; was a 
long time before he again left his business. 

The truth was,—but the young ladies did 
not seem to know it,—if John Merrill had 
wanted to marry any one of them, or all of 
them together, he would have asked them. 
Being well satisfied to let things take their 
course, he did not trouble himself much about 
what was passing outside of his business, but 
plodded steadily onward. Now, when he 
‘went out to Dr. Maynard's, he had the little 
Lilian to caress and ‘talk to, as well as her 
proud and happy mamma, aod he went 
oftener than before the baby came. One day 
while baby sat on her uncle’s knee, Mts. 
Lilian said: 

“ My old friend Helen Arnold is coming to 
Stay awhile with us, John, and I want you to 
Tun out as often as you can, for she is so very 
quiet and reserved that I want to stir her up 
a little. You need not be afraid of her talk- 
ing too much. She never does that.” 

John tossed the baby, and baby’s mother 
‘was so much pleased to see the little one’s 
delight that she forgot her brother did not 
Teply. However, it was several weeks before 
he ventured to Dr. Maynard’sagain. Then it 
was only after an urgent entreaty from Lilian. 


“ Weare so lonely,” she wrote. “ The doc- 
tor is away, and though Helen is the best 
friend in the world, and baby loves her so 
dearly, I want you to come out. I miss my 
dear old brother John, Do come in the next 
train. I wilisend to meet you. Lian,” 


Helen Arnold sat at the piano singing 
softly, and touching lightly the white keys, 
and Lilian played with the baby, and laughed 
at her cunning ways one minute, the next 
looked out of the window and fretted at John’s 
delay. 

“Dear! I don’t see why he doesn’t come!” 
And she went. to the window for the fiftieth 
time, and had almost begun to imagine some- 
thing dreadful had happened, when she sud- 
denly whirled round with a cry of delight. 

“T was looking at a beautiful picture, sis!” 
said John, in the doorway, and as she sprang 
forward he caught her in his arms and gave 
a return for the caresses she showered upon 
him. Before she had time to think of Helen, 
baby set up a yell, of delight, too, of course, 
she was such a knowing child, and her fright- 
ened mamma took her up, and, talking sweet 
baby-talk to her, carried her up to the nur- 
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sery. After she was quieted and petted a 


little, she was left with Susan, and Lilian ran 


down to the parlor to see “dear old John,” 
wondering all the time if he would be polite 
to Helen. 

“Mercy!” This was all she said, as she stood 
in the door, aghast. What do you suppose 
she saw? There was John, brown, hand- 
some John, sitting on’ the sofa, smiling and 
apparently very happy, and Helen Arnold, 
with a crimson face, sat quietly in the shelter 
of his arins. 

“Come in, Lilian, darling. I want to tell 
you about it. I have proposed.” 

“Pro 

“Yes. This is the third time.” 

Lilian laughed, and as she came up to her 
brother, he drew her down beside them. 
Then he told her all about it, and added: 

“ This time she bas not said no, and we will 
have a happy home, too, will we not, dear 
Helen?” And he turned his beaming face from 
his sister to look at the lovely one upon his 
shoulder, grown thinner and paler than when 
he saw her last, but now most sweet and 
womanly, as he drew the aa arm clos- 
er about her. 


He did not seem to think that there was 
any danger of a “ no,” and I guess she didn’t, 
judging by the confiding look she gave him. 
He had been confident once, and now before 
she thought she said, softly : 

“T always thought you would ask me again, 
and so I waited.” 

John’s face was but the reflection of the 
happiness within, as he answered: 

“It seems a foolish thing to do, but yet I 
am not sorry I have proposed three times.” 


Lilian laughed, and ran up stairs to see to 
the baby. 


a GOOD REPLY. 

Lord Bolingbroke once asked Lady Hun- 
tington how she reconciled prayer to God 
for particular blessings, with absolute resig- 
nation to the Divine will. “ Very easy,” 
swered her ladyship; “just as if I were to 
offer a petition to a monarch, of whose kind- 
ness and wisdom I have the highest opinion. 
In such a case my language would be, I wish 
you to bestow on me such a favor; but your 
majesty knows better than I how far it would 
be agreeable to you, or right in itself to grant 
my desire, I therefore content myself with 
humbly presenting my petition, and. bare Ne the 
event of it to you.” 
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BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


My unele and Isat in my uncle’s rqom. It 
was a snug little ten-by-fourteen, with a large 
bay- window looking toward the lawn in front 
(though the lawn was covered with snow that 
night), with a large bookcase filled with books 
—with a little modern fire-place, and many 
litule modern bits of wood struggling to give 
us a cheerful blaze. But the struggle of the 
fire was vain, and the night was excessively 
cold. So we sat and shivered. My uncle 
gave the fire several thrusts with the shovel, 
aud sat back in his chair with his feet on the 
fender. 

“ What ails the fire, uncle?” 

I asked the question, because in spite of 
the thrusts which my uicle had made with 
the shovel, the modern bits of wood persisted 
in blackening themselves over with a thin 
crust of coal, and relapsing gradually into a 
doze. 

“1 cannot tell for the life of me,” said my 
uncle, rising, and placing one stick across an- 
other in a very scientific manner. “ It seems 
uncommonly obstinate to-night. Perhaps we 
have mesmerized it, poor element!—and in- 
tused some of our black human nature into 
the senseless wood. Men are always obsti- 
nate in proportion to our desire for their ser- 
vices.” 

“Or perhaps the fault is in our Imagina- 
tion,” 1 ventured. “On a comfortable eve- 
ning, With such a fire as we have to-night, 
no doubt we should think it burned briskly 


enough.” 


“\t is a night of wrath, certainly,” said my 
uncle, more solemnly than he had before 
spocen. 

**Sueh a night as we get only once in a 
score of years,” I said. “I do not remember 
to have seen another like itin my day.” 

My uncle started, raised his eyes to mine, 
looked with a wild, troubled intensity for a 
few moments, and then sighed heavily, as he 
turned agaia to the fire. 

“ And yet something ails the fire. We shall 
freeze here, uncle.” 

“Yes, something ails the fire—such nights 
come only once in a score of years—some- 
thing ailed the fire on such a night as this, a 
score of years ago.” He spoke abstractediy, 


Li stopped bahay when he became con- 
scious of what he was saying. 
“Uncle,” sald f, and I laid my hand on his 


arm pleadingly. “You are vat of Row- 
land.” 


“Bist!” pote 

He rosé to his feet’'in a attitude. 
The fierce north wind drove against the win- 
dow, the blinds rattled, the gate in the yard | 
creaked on its hinges, the leafless branches of 
the trees made piercing, frosty music, the dry, 
cold snow drove against the glass, sifted 
through the crevices of thé ‘sash, and ‘fell, a 
mintature drift, by the corner of the bookcase. 

“It was nothing,” he ‘said, mourafally, 
“nothing but the feelings, which like associa- 
tions awaken afresh. It is a night of wrath.” 

He stirred the fire again, and again sat down. 

“Uncle!” 

“I know what you would have ;'yoli would 
have me pronounce a name which TI have not 
spoken these years. You would have me tell 
you why I am childless. “Yes.” Hé mused 
for a few minutes, possibly debating whether 
he should gratify my wish, possibly glancing 
rapidly at the past, to call its scenes anore viv- 
idly to mind. “ Yes—you would’ have me 
speak the name of Rowland.” - He placed his 
hands over his face, as though the prouuncia- 
tion of the name gave him pain. 

“I would, uncle. My father has spdken so 
often of his handsome, manly form, and ‘your 
silence has been such a mystery. I would have 
you speak of my cousin, whom, not having 
seen, I have loved as my dearest friend. You 
are pained to have me speak ‘as I ‘do, but I 
have a feeling that Rowland is something to 
me. I feel that the unseen cousin has a hold 
upon my heart, and ifspeech is painful to you, 
consider how miuch more’ painful is yqur'si- 
lence to me.” 

“T have heard you through,” said my uncle, 
“though why Iam thas forbearing to-night, I 
cannot tell. I should have stopped you at any 
other time in the last fifteen years. But our 
minds are wondrously affected by surround- 
ings. There ate thoughts which a familiar 
tree, ot rock, or waterfall, will call up, which 
bid defiance to time. Tn thé scenes of the old 
home, we think the thoughts, and weave the 


| 


fancies of childhood again. So to night, the 


the fame of men is worth its cost, I do not 


storm, the dim fire, the loneliness of the dust, « Muiow. “shall fry to do as you wish, for you 


carry me back, and make me live again the 
mournful life of the past. And time has soft- 
ened the colors, the rough edges are Worn off, 
aid that which until this hour has been agony, 
only seems sad to-night. You have heard 
your father speak of Rowland—why do I 
‘speak that name so freely to-night? Why is 
that name, which has been so long an agony, 
a relief in this storm? No matter; 1 will 
speak of Rowland to-night. You have heard 
your father speak of him, but you never have 
ull now heard his name from my lips. One 
may speak of grief, but not of—shame! 
“had chose a southern city for my resi- 
dence, and I was proud and happy when Row- 
land came home from Gollege. I had lived in 
the life of my son, ‘The hope of my manhood 
was to see him prosperous, honored “by his 
fellow-citizens, and useful to humanity. His 
mother had been dead five years, yet I wished 
to surround bim with the attractions of home. 
procured a house, servants—all the etceteras 
of housekeeping, and found myself in a litue 
paradise of earthly loveliness, in the suburbs 
of the city, when he returned. It was a re- 
tired, quiet place, and I made the grounds as 
attractive as-possible. Trees, and walks, aud 
fountains, and flowers, all that art could do, 
to make a home inviting 7) the senses, I had 
‘Gone. 


« He came home in September. 

“*You see I have done everything to give 
_you a pleasant home, Rowland,’ I said to him, 
‘and I trust you will be content to remain 
-with me. You shall study law with Mr. Tiv- 


inv 


, “* And yet it is not home, father.’ 
Ts my son unhappy 

te No, I shall try to be happy. . But a house 
‘and grounds do not make a home, It seems 
:@ me that there can never be a home for me 
again. “The angel of the household has de- 
‘parted.’ He spoke with emotion, for he hiad 
the sensibilities of his mother. ‘You will 
pardon me, I am sure, my father, if I have the 
‘restless discontent of young men of my age. 
I shudder sometimes at the wild thoughts 
that chase one another through my soul. I 
am not the same person at one time that I am 
at another. I shall try to be happy where 
you wish me to be happy, to do as you desire, 
and be content with what Ihave. But I am 
-Testless. My mind is confused. I am some- 
“what in doubt as to my desires; and whether 


are the only one in all the world wise enough 
and kind enough to guide me aright.’ 

“ fle arose and left me before I had time to 
reply, and I saw that he walked unsteadily, 
His words troubled, while they comforted me. 
I did not remember that he had ever spoken 
so unreservedly before. 

“ In the course of a few days he had entered 
the office of Mr. Tiverson, and I saw but lit- 
tle of him, He seemed anxious to avoid my. 
presence. Gradually I began to fear that his 
habits were becoming irregular. Mr. Tiver- 
son spoke to me one day ot his growing iuat- 
tention to his studies. He said nothing di- 
rectly of the reason, but implied that he had 
formed attachments for pleasures, which 
would be easier checked at an early day than 
when the habit had become settled. That 
evening, I remained longer in the library than 
was my custom, and when Rowland came 
home at twelve o'clock, I called him in,’ 

“* What are your wishes, sir?” he said, walk- 
ing up to the table. ' 

“*My son! I could say no more, for I per- 
ceived that he was reeling under the influence 
of liquor, 

“* Now, sir, let us have no nonsense. I am 
not fond of scenes. If you have got anything 
to say, I am ready to hear it.’ 

“O, how unlike miy noble Rowland! 1 


‘comprehended now, What he meant by say- 


ing that he was not the same being at one 
time as another. To call me ‘sir,’ ahd speak 


with such disrespect. My sorrow turned to 


anger. 

“* Rowland, I have to say to you that this 
must stop.’ 

“* Must, sir? no man can say must to me, 
not even my father. Do you grudge me a 
little pleasure? The world is open—I can 
get along without your gold. If I prefer one 
May to half a dozen Novembers, what is tliat 
to you? Good-night, sir.’ 

“ The heat of the room intensified the effect 
of the beverage, and he fell against the door. 
He rose again with a desperate effort, and 
succeeded in making his way to his room. ‘I 
crept to that room an hour after, to plead, to 
beg that he would spare me the agony and 
the shame ; but he was sleeping the'deep sleep 
of drunkenness, and I left him, to walk tlhe 
library till the morning sun came in at the 
window. 

“T realized now what use he found for the 


‘large sums of mohey I had sent him while at 
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“WHAT AILS THE FIRE?” 


college, and the large sums I had given him 
since his return. The demon had crossed my 
threshold, and claimed my only son as a sac- 
rifiee. I cotld not yield him. I watched for 
the sound of his footsteps, determined to speak 
with him, before he should again encounter 
the Leinptattogie of the city. He came down, 
sujlen and haggard, at tén o'clock. 

“<« Will you talk with me, Rowland ? I said, 
peseecbingly. 

“*Yes,’ he sald, doggedly, ‘rather, I will 
hear you talk, I know’ you want to say some- 
thing, and I must hear ft, Perhaps I shall 
say something, too, though I must take some- 
thing to rouse my spirits, as well here, as any- 
where else, as long as the secret is out.’ 

“ He raised a bottle, and had the effrontery 
to drink In my presence. The sight changed 
my sorrow to anger again, and 1 grasped the 
loathsome thing, and hurled it out of the 
window. 

“* And so you think to reform me by force ? 

Tt wont do,’ 
* “T walked rapidly up and down the room; 
feeling that T had no power to accomplish my 
object while I was angry, and yet unable for 
many minutes to subdue my passion. 

“* Rowland,’ T said, at length, still walking 
the room, ‘I do not wish to reform you by 
force. Pardon my haste. If ever yo have a 
son, and that son is the pride and hope of 
your life, you will know how to forgive.’ 

“* Forgive—O God!’ 

For these years I have lived but in you. 
I have fancied that the time ‘wotld come 
when I should see you honored, and the 
growth of that honor my daily joy. For you 
Thave labored. The purpose of my life has 
been to spare ycu the impediments, the weary 
drudgery, the hopelessness of my youth. 
When I was a young man, I offered to ré- 
nounce all claims to my father’s estate, if he 


_ would give me a collegiate edacation; he re- 


fused, I entered the world, and accepted of 
employments uncongenial to my tastes, and 
unfitted for my talents, only for my mind to 
smoulder, and chafe, and fail, and break awa 

at last. At a laté day I chose for myself, an 

contending with a deficient education, with a 
lack of experience which earlier years should 
have given me, I succeeded in making money. 
T deposited the stims ‘from year to year, say- 
ing, ‘My son shall ‘never travel the’ road 1 


have’ travelled.” And now—’ 


father, you, he 


as I hesitated. ‘It is hetng wasted 


“* And will you spare me this shame ?” 


will do'the best that I can. ‘T apprect- 


ate your kindness, Yet you can do tothing.’ 
Your appeals will not move me. Something’ 
tells me that some day I shall outgrow this 
degradation, and be aman. But’ thy career 
is not ron as yet; I feel that It is not ran. 'T” 
am not yet satisfied. I feel the degradation, 
bat I do ‘not loathe it.’ It has become some- 
what fascinating, afid my time will only come 
when that fascination ends. ‘I thank you, my 
father—bear with me, my father. I shall go 
lower, but I shall rise sometime. ‘It is as’ 
though I saw the point to be teached, and 
could fot turn till I reached it? You cannot 
plead with me as I have pléaded with myself: 
You cannot sting me witli reproaches’ as T 
have stung myself. I encountered’ tempta- 
tion at college, and fell; I encountered other 
temptations here in the city, and have fallen 
lower ; I shall go still farther down, but there 
comes a time when I shall rise again. I know 
my own nature, and T have fn it.” 
“‘Tf your mother were living— 
“Silence! ‘She at least ' will’ not see ‘me 
henceforth, till she sees me a tian: ‘Enough.’ 
“He left me on the moment; and woul 
never permit conversation on the subject 
more. 
“ He went lower and lower ‘as he had said, 
cheating himself with the hope that he would 


touch bottom, and rise again.’ He garbled, 


and rather than ask me to give him motey to 
make good his losses, he'forged my fame, and 
drew on my banker. He did so repeatedly, 
and I allowed the matter to pass, rather than 
brave the odium of exposure.’ ‘to pre- 
vent this drain upon my resourtes, and check 
his gaming propensities, 1 withdrew thy mon- 
ey from the bank, and kept a large sum’ in 
my room. A false key unlocked my. treas- 
ures, and night ‘after night my ‘fortahe grew 
less. ‘So low had Roéwladd fallen,’ without 
reaching the point when he should tise. 
 “T loaned my money on real estate security, 
and hoped the erisis would’ come. For 
false as I knew the hope to be, T yet had om 
in the nobility of my son. “© 

‘brother ‘of my deceased ‘wife 'spént’ 


week with me fn the motith of December. — 


He left, me in the morning of cloudy day, 
and rode west, Into the’ cotmtty, whére' his 
business called him. After lie léft, thie weath- 
er changed rapidly. A’ driving wind ¢ame 
down’ from “the north, Tt was tty ‘the 
morning, bat in the évenihg it was intensely 
80; and the Wind bent the trees in’ the yard, 
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swept down fences, and made my frail South- 
ern house tremble with its power, Isat alone 
that evening, in. a room like.this, with the 
same bookcase, and the,same books, anda 
fire that, seemed chilled by the wind, I re- 
mained in the room till after midnight, shiv- 
ering with the cold, The fire, which the wind 
should have made burn: the brisker, almost 
ceased to burn at_all.. I was cold, but Row- 
land had not yet returned, and the night wind 
was 80 flence, and came so searchingly and so 
cold, that I felt afraid to retire till he came. 
Dark fancies foated.in my mind, He might 
perish inthe cold storm, Once, when I im- 
agined I beard ashriek, I started up and went 
to the door, The; storm, burst in and extin- 
guished my light;and I crept back, shudder- 
ing, to the cheerless fire. 

“ The clock struck one. I started up to go 
out. The door-bell rang; it was not Row- 
land, for he had a night-key; and who would 
ring the bell at this hour, but to bear melan- 
choly news? I interpreted it in a moment. 
Rowland had. become intoxicated—had fallen 
on his way Ltome—had perhaps perished with 
cold. I answered the bell, and Mr. Tiverson 
entered. 

“*T have called from a sense of duty. You 
have been aware for some time, that your 
son— 

“* Yes—is he alive? Has he perished? I 
am prepared for the worst.’ 

“* He is a prisoner, charged with robbery,’ 
said Mr. Tiverson. 

“TI sank into a chair close beside the cold 
fire, and.gasped for breath. I was not pre- 
pared for the worst. 

“*T must speak honestly,’ said Tiverson, 
‘and I know of no other way than to speak 
plainly, A man was assailed about twenty 

miles west of here, while passing through 
the Clinton Swamp, and robbed of a large 
sum of money. The man himself was severe- 
ly wounded, though not mortally. I know 
not whether to call it by bad fortune or good, 
but, the highwayman was seen rifling the 
pockets of his victim, by a couple of men who 
chanced to be coming to the city at the time, 
and they secured his person, and delivered 
him to the authorities two hours ago. The 
robber was your son, and his victim Mr. Aus- 
tin, your brother-in-law.’ 

“T covered my face with my bands, unable 
to speak, unable to move. I heard Mr, Tiy- 
erson say that the trial would take place soon, 
that something must be done, that 1 must not 
take it too much to heart; but I made no an- 
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swer, and I did not move.. The thunderbolt 
had fallen, and I was a riven oak under its 
power. I had been hardly Jess, deluded by a 
false hope than had my son. 

“T sat long by the fire, with my hands over 
my face. I was.in a trance, in which the past 
stood before me—beautiful in all save its clos- 
ing scenes, and the future wore on gloomily, 
like the cold currents of ocean driving huge 
leebergs in the bleak December. When I 
awoke from my trance, Mr, Tiverson had been 
long gone, and the fire had died in the grate, 
The round wood, like my heart, was coaled 
over with a thin crust—dead in its shroud of 
blackness, 

“ To face the crowd, to bear the odium of 
the trial, to hear the sneering words of idle 
lookers-on, to encounter the venomous gaze of 
men, among whom I had walked as an equal, 
required all the strength of my nerves, But © 
I went through it all, and heard the sentence 
of twenty years at hard labor in the peniten- 
tiary, like a knell to the last hope of earth. I 
made the resolution to forget that I had a 
son, and to live as being in the world yet not 
of the world. My pride has sustained me for 
twenty years—yes, it is about twenty years 
since I have looked upon the face of my son. 
It is—what day of the month is it? The sev- 
enteenth is it not ?” 

“The eighteenth, uncle.” 

My uncle started up. 

“ This very night, twenty years ago, at this 
very hour in the evening, I saw my 208 
buried !” 

He sunk into his chair as he spoke the last 
word, and covered his face with his hands. I 
sat a few moments, till the tears crept through 
the crevices of his fingers, till his whole soul 
seemed convulsed with the greatness of his 
grief, and then vainly essaying to arouse the 
fire, I entered the hall on my way to my 
chamber. There were no curtains to the side- 
lights of the door, and the keen cold had fixed 
no frosty breath to the glass, I saw the face 
of a man looking in—I was sure of it; yet the 
bell had not rung, and the man had made no 
noise, I was in darkness, for I had closed the 
door of the library, and I carried no light in 
my hand, Was itsuperstition? I imagined a 
resemblance between the face at the window 
and the face in the library. I became sud- 


denly aware of. a great, indeflaable hope, I 
opened the door cautiously, and stood face to 
face with a stranger. 

“ I thought Mr. Blossom lived in this, house,” 
said the man. 
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“He does. Are you a relative of his?” 

“ Let me eee him.” 

“Tell me first,” and I held him by an im- 
pulse which I could not resist—“ tell me that 
you are his son—that you are come to ask his 
forgiveness—that you will redeem the black- 
ness of the past, in the brightness of the fu- 
ture.” 

“My petition is to my father, not to an- 
other,” he said, somewhat haughtily for a 
felon, and passed into the library before me. 
My uncle had arisen, and stood erect before 
the ghost of a fire that struggled in the 
grate. 

“ My father !” said Rowland, kneeling,“ tell 
me that you forgive me in your heart.” 

My son!” 

My unele placed both his hands on the un- 
covered head of his long-lost child as he spoke. 
Then he fell upon his knees and prayed. 
Perhaps the cheerless fire, and the strauge 


feelings of that night, were given by a good 
Providence, to prepare the heart of the father 
for the reception of the son. I only know 
that after that the fire: burned briskly till Jate 
into the night; that the reformation of the son 
was complete from that hour, and that the 
forgiveness of the father was from the heart, 
Rowland Blossom touched bottom and rose 
again, a feat accomplished by—O how few! 

I lived to be proud of him as my cousin—to 
see him honored as one of the choice spirits 
of the world. It may‘not’ be generally true 
that those who are capable of great crimes are 
capable of great virtue; but when drink is 
the cause of the crime, it is very often true. 
There are inward fires as well as outward; 
and inward fires grow cold, the wood crusts 
over with coal sometimes. And so I never 
see a noble intellect debased by rum, but I 
say with a spiritual, rather than material sig- 
nificance—* What ails the fire?” 


CATCHING A MAIL ROBBER. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE, 


“What have we here?” I said, as the 
sheriff of R—— county put into my hands a 
roll of bills to be posted up along my route. 
I was standing before the broad open fire-place, 
in which a great fire was roaring in the bar- 
room at S——, buttoping up my coat as closely 
as possible before I went out into the cold of 
that January night which was just setting in. 
I had got to ride twenty miles that night 
over a bad road, and was trying to make my- 
self comfortable for the start. 

“There has been another robbing of the 
mails down in B——, and the robber got off 
with his booty in spite of all their efforts to 
detain him. It was the boldest thing of the 
sort I ever heard of, for the robber was sitting 
on the same seat with the driver when he 
managed to cut open the bag, and secure its 
contents. It is hard to think that the driver 
knew nothing of the affair, but he declares 
that he is innocent, and such seems to be the 
opinion of every one in that district.” 

“If you mean Jim Osgood, a more honest 
fellow never drew a rein over a horse’s back, 
and I would rather,think of Parson Brown 
stealing than he,” 1 said, for I knew Jim like 
a book, 

“Well, you and everybody else may be 
right, and still it is possible you may be de- 


ceived. But what I have here is a deserip- 
tion of the robber, as near as the driver and 
others who saw him that day could give.” 

I unrolled one of the bills and glanced over 
it by the firelight. It agreed with the descrip- 
tion of the robber that I had received that 
day at the lower end of my route. He was 
described as being a short, thick-set man, 
apparently about thirty-five years of age, 
wearing a heavy moustache and whiskers. A 
deep scar was spoken of, as having been seen 
on his forehead, but which he usually kept 
covered by hair. He was dressed in a suit of 
dark gray clothes, and wore a large fur cap. 
The bill closed by offering a reward of five 
hundred dollars for such information as should 
lead to his capture, or his safe delivery to the 
sheriff of the county. ; 

I rolled up the bill, and placed it with the 
others in my overcoat pocket, saying as [ did 
80: 
“Tl warrant me, Jim will keep an eye on 
his passengers after this, and his foot upon the 
mail bags!” 

“T hope so,” answered the sheriff; “ but. you 
must keep a sharp lookout, or your turn will 
come next, The last half of your route is a 
lonely one, and you don’t get through till 
midnight. You must keep one eye open for 


the mail’ sobbage that thay be ‘among your 
passengers.” 

“There'll not be much danger to-night, 
sheriff. I haven’t a soul'with me; and there 
aint much chance of picking up 8 passenger 
at the Falls. That fellow that drives down 
from the north 
once in a month,” 

‘At that moment the jingle of bells at the 

door announced that the hostler had brought 
around my horses; so I teok down my whip 
and went out into the keen; frosty air: 
* “You'll have a cold drive to-night, Sam,” 
said the landlord, following me ont. “1 hope 
you will find the road over the mountain good, 
80 you can drive briskly.” 

“T'm in hopes ‘te; but: it -looks to me as 
‘though it had blowed there to-day ; and if it 
has the road is sifted full. But I mean to make 
up before I reach the méantnins what} 
be likely to lose there.” 

“Look out for the mail robber. You may 
hear something of him to-night;”shouted the 
sheriff from the doorway, as I gathered up the 
reins. The next momest was'whirliig ap 
the road at the heels of a pair of dashing 
grays. 

The next post-office was at the Falls, five 
‘miles distant, and I should: have no occasion 
‘to stop until I reached there. ‘The road was 
hard and smooth, and I determined to make 
the best time possible between the two places. 
At the Falls, the road began to ascend the 
‘long ‘ridge of land called by the natives, “the 
“mountain,” where my course, until I reached 
, the summit, must be slow. 

. The road was not the ‘most cheerful in the 
‘world, for, after leaving the village, it led 
through a dense forest of spruce and hemlock 
that covered the mountain on either side ; but I 

eared little for this, for 1 had made the journey 
Many times when there was neither moon nor 
stars, and it was so dark that I could not see 
‘my horses’ heads. To-night, although there 
‘was no moon, the’stars ‘were shining brightly, 
and that, with the sparkling frost and snow, 
would render it as light as I could wish. 

Dwas just balf an (hour in reaching the 
Falls, and as I dashed up to the tavern the 
‘bar-room door opened and ‘tlie landlord came 
‘out. He was the postmaster, and as he lifted 
out the bags from under the robes, le 
‘exclaimed: 

“ By the feeling of the bags, you have gota 

“heavy miail to-night, Sam: ‘Miley aint been'so 
‘heaty for many a day.” 

© They seem tu be’ pretty full, that’s a fact, 


landlord. \ Horry with the sorting, for I 
am in haste to get over the mountain. Where's 
Bill, to hold the horses While T-warm up a 
little ?” 

“ Here he is!” exclaimed the person inquired 
for; coming upon the opposite side. “ = 
night, Sam! 

“ Just enough to be comfortable. Did that 
fellow bring anything, or anybody to go with 
me?” 

“ Yes, he had a passenger, for a wonder, a 
man that’s going to H——. I guess his line fs 
coming up. Theré haint been so much travel 
on it before for a month.” 

“Where is the chap. In the bar-room?” I 
asked, as I stepped in that direction. 

“No. As soon as he got here he inquired 
where he could get something to warm him 
up, and Isent him down to Abe Brown’s. 
The landlord for once in his life is out of 
whiskey, and Abe wont lend him any until 
his that he has ordered gets along.” 

~ “Well, keep an eye for this passenger of 
mine, if he comes up, and tell him I shall be 
ready if d If he don’t come, I shall 
have to call at Abe’s for him.” 

I wént/into the bar-room, and sat down by 
the cheerful fire that. was blazing on the 
hearth, and waited for the mail to be changed. 
‘The usual number of hangers-on, that are al- 
ways found in a country tavern, were there, 
and i was plied with various questions, such 
as a driver is always subjected to on a like 
occasion, and while answering to the best of 
my ability, the driver of the up-mail came in. 

“ Well, Grant, they tell me you have brought 
‘in @ passenger once more. What have you 
done with him?’ 

“ Just brought ‘him along and tucked him 
well up in your buffaloes. He’s been down to 
Abe’s to get something to warm up his 
inside.” 

“ What sort of a chap is he, Grant ?” 

“A tiptop fellow and no mistake; don’t. 
mind putting out a little money when he is 
travelling. Has stood treat all day and never 
grumbled once.” 

I saw that the up-driver was slightly “set 
up,” and that his passenger bad been tlie 
means of it—for Grant was tsually quite 
temperate. I could therefore putas much 

dependence upon his word ‘as I chose, and no 
tore. A mément’ Jatér;’and the landlord 
‘came out of an adjoining room with the mali- 
bags ready for me, and together we wert out 
‘to my sleigh, ‘where I found my passenger 
‘snugly ensconsed in the robes, on the back 
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beat, ready for a start. By the’ light that 
flashed out through the bar-room windows, I 
saw that he appeared to be a thi¢k-set man, 
with a heavy mass of black whiskers, and a 
large fur cap pulled #9 far down over his eyes 
as to conceal the whole of the upper part of 
his face. Though f judged him to be a heavy 
‘man, I could not tell for a certainty, as he 
was so well wrapped ‘up ina heavy overcoat, 
and the robes he had drawn so closely around 
him. 

You would ride warmer if you had taken 
‘the front seat with me,” said, as I bestowed 
the mail-bags under the front seat, in such a 
position that T could touch them with my feet 
how and then. “Ihave ho otlier passetiger, 
and perhaps you had better change now.” 

The man muttered but some reply to the 
amount that he was comfortable whefe he was, 
‘and liad no desire to change his seat; and from 
the tone of his volce I fudged’ that he was 
deep in liquor, and if such wis the case he 
was as well where he was as anywhere; so 
springing into the sleigh I wrapped the robes 
closely about me, and speaking to my horses 
we dashed out of the village, and five minutes 
later had begun to ascend the mountain, that 
loomed up with its dark forests before us. 

For the first mile after leaving the Falls the 
road was quite good, but’ as we ascended 
higher, I found that I had not been mistaken 


in the estfmate I had formed that-afiernoon. 


The wind had been stirring on the mountain 


all day, notwithstanding the calm below, apd. | 
the road was drifted full of fine snow, so that © 


it made the way very difficult for the horses. 
The higher we ascended the worse it grew, 
until it required all my attention to keep 
them in the track even While moving along at 
aslow walk. Faster than this it was impos- 
sible for them to go; but 1 consoled myself 
with the retlection that once pitehing down 
the other side; I would niaies up ‘for the time 
I was losing now. 

We had been toiling up the mountain for 
over an hour, and! during that time I had 
spoken to my passenger but twice, and then 
got only the shortest answers in return, 80 I 
gave up the attempt and turned my attention 
wholly to my horses, and listening to the 
growling of the sleivh as it broke throngh the 
snow as if it was tired of its’efforts,and meant 

to keep up a constant complaint at its ill 
usage. 

Strange as it may seem, up to this moment 
I had never bestowed one tliought upon the 
bills in my pocket that the sheriff ‘had given 


me; one of which I onght to have left at the 
Falls;—nor had the thonght that possibly the 
unsocial passenger I way éarrying might be a 
veritable mail-robber entered my mind. Now, 
T thought of both m the same moment, and 
instinctively put'out my fbot to be assured 
by the touch that the bags were where I had 
put them. That motion assured me that they 
were gone! 

Why it was that I did not turn immediately 
and confront the man behind me, I know not. 
My first impulse was to do 60, and had I put 
it into execution, it i¢ not probable that I 
should now be telling ‘you this story, for a few 
moments later as I glanced around in the 
most unconscious manner possible, I saw the 
gleam of a pistol bafrel as a hand disclosed it 
from beneath the robes, arid I knew that the 
eyes from beneath that fur cap were watching 
my «very motion. 

There was no need for me to feel about 
longer for the missing bags, for I knew well 
that they were in his possession, and also that 
without doubt the man I was carrying was 
the mail robber, whose description I now had 
in my pocket. I jumped at once to this con- 
clusion, as there was no other to be thought 
of; and also, if I wished to save my life, and 
the property entrusted to my care, I must for 
the present’ give no sign that I was aware of 
anything being wrong. 

~ » You can imagine my situation as I sat there 
with the villain behind me, so near that were 
he so minded he could touch my head with 
the muzzle of the pistol he held in his hand; 
and were he but to surmise that I knew he 
‘had thé mail in his possession, I could expect 
nothing else than to receive a bullet through 
my brain. 

Help there was no probability of my receiy- 
ing. A house there was not within three 
miles, atid even if there was, the sound of my 
voice would be the signal for my death. 
What was to be done, must be done by my- 
self unaided, 

For a few motnents I paid no attention 
to my herses,/and they had come almost to a 
standstill, but now I endeavored. to, whip 
them up, and to edutrive some plan whereby 
to save the mail if possible. 1 gave the horses 
a severe cut, and they started into a trot, but 
\{t lasted only for a moment, they were walk- 
ing again; but during the time 1 was sure I 
dad beard another sotind save the grinding of 
‘the sleigh’ through the snow. I knew 
moment what the sound meant. It was the 
strong cloth of which the bags were made, 
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that was being ripped with a knife. The 
mail was now at the mercy of the robber. 

Up, up, toiled the weary horses, and for 
a good ten minutes I knew, the robber had 
been bestowing about his person the contents 
of the bags, and during that time I had re- 
solved upon the course I wonld pursue; the 
only one that had a ghost of a chaace for 
success, 

Purposely I let the heavily loaded whip I 
earried fall into the snow, in such a manner 
that it should not be obseryed by the robber, 
should he chance to be looking in that direc- 
tion; and then I went on some four or five 
rods before I pretended to. discover my loss, 
which I did by making a vast deal of fum- 
bling outside of the buffaloes, on purpose to 
call his attention to it, and then I exclaimed, 
in a tone of annoyance, as if I had just dis- 
covered the loss: 

“My whip’s dropped off again, the third 
time that it has served me the trick to-day, 
I am getting careless, I do believe.” 

Naturally the robber glanced around, and 
in the dim starlight saw it lying in the road, 
and called my attention to the fact. Spring- 
ing out I ran back and picked it up, and then 
with beating heart approached the sleigh. 
‘The robber did not look around at my ap- 
proach as I feared he would do; and grasping 


the whip at the top. of the stock, I brought 
down the loaded butt upon his head with a 
force that would have felled an.ox. Without 
a groan he fell forward upon his face sense- 
less, and I knew that I was again master of the 
situation. 

I sprang into the sleigh, and with a couple 
of halters bound him hand and foot, in‘such a 
manner, that should he revive, it would be im- 
possible for him to, escape, Then I seeured 
the pistol, and once more took up the reins, 
leaving the mail scattered about the bottom 
of the sleigh, as it was when my blow inter- 
rupted him. 

By this time we had almost gained the 
summit of the mountain, and once on the 
other side, I drove down, and into H——, at 
a rattling pace. At a call from me, a crowd 
of men who had been sitting up late at the 
tavern playing poker, came out, and into their 
hands I delivered my prisoner for safe keep- 
ing while I, drove to the post-office. 

Fifteen minutes later, when I returned, he 
was just showing symptoms of returning con- 
sciousness, and before me shorn of his black 
whiskers, I saw the man described in the bills 
I had in my pocket. I had done a good night's 
work, for, a week after, I received the five 
hundred dollars’ reward that was offered for 
his apprehension. 


THREE PANSIES, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


“© pear! dear! They were so pretty, and 


-now they are all crushed. How sorry Letitia 


‘will be!” 

“ What is the matter, little one?” asked a 
gentleman, stopping to look at Fiorrie 
Swayne, bent down and tearful, over a little 
bunch of faded flowers lying on the sidewalk. 
She looked up into the frank, handsome face 
with its blonde moustache, and frame of dark 
curly hair. 

“ See,” she said, gravely, pointing to the 
blossoms; “there were three pansies—O, the 


_goldenest ones—and a bunch of bergamot.” 


“ And it is for these you are feeling so bad ? 


| That’s but a trifle.” 


“0, you think so,” with a slightly icon- 
temptuons accent on the “ you” “ You don’t 
love flowers, and I don’t-like people like that. 


_ Letty says all good people love them.” 


. “ Letty is right. And I love flowers dearly; 
so I must belong to the good people. Now 
tell me the history of the pansies, for I am 
sure they have a history.” 

“Miss Strickland gave them tome. You 
see she’s going to have a great party, and 
Letty has been embroidering some flounces 
for her. You'd ought to see them. You'd 
say they were just as splendid as they could 
be!” 

“Yes, of course I should; but about the 
pansies,” 

“ Letty finished the last flounce this morn- 
ing, and I went to take it to the lady. She 


‘lives in a splendid house, with real velvet sofas, 


and such beautiful curtains! And then there 
was a whole room full of flowers, all in blos- 
som, and it is January now. Only think of it 
—roses in January!” 
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“ Marvellous!” retarned the young man, 
langhing. “I think I see two red roses 
now.” 

“ Where ?” queried the child, a little con- 
fused by the quizzical expression of his eyes. 

“On your cheeks, pussy; but let me hear 
about Miss Strickland’s roses.” 

“ When I saw them, I conldn’t help crying 
right out, I was so pleased; and she broke me 
three pansies and some bergamot. I smelled 
of, the bergamot a little—ever so little, so as 
not to get away much of the sweetness, and 
was going to carry it and the pansies to sis- 
ter Letty; and as I was looking in that win- 


dow at the beautiful pictures, along come a— 


dreadful red-haired man, with brass buttons 
on him, and brushed them out of my hand, 
and trod right on them, and never so much as 
said he was sorry for it!” And Florrie’s blue 
eyes filled with tears of grief and indignation. 

“What is your name, little one?” 

“ Floretta Swayne. Letty calls me Florrie, 
and rose-bud.” 

“ Well, now, Florrie, come in here with me. 
We will see if we cannot find something to re- 

place the pansies.” 

He led her into a horticultural store, and 
purchased a pot of English pansies, and a bou- 
quet of cut flowers. He gave both parcels 
into her hands, 

“Be careful of the red-haired men with 
brass buttons,” he said; “and carry these 
home safely to sister Letty, and present them 
to her with the compliments of Capt. Harry 
Graham.” And he lifted his hat. 

“You are real nice!” said Florrie, admir- 
ingly. “Ever and ever so much nicer than 
Charles Huntley, who wants to be Letty’s 
beau. I mean to tell her so.” And grasping 
her treasures tightly, the little elf vanished 
round a corner. 

“She is a pretty thing, and Letitia is a 
sweetly suggestive name. But heigho! never 
any romance but hard knocks is likely to 
come to Hal Graham, I wish, though, I had 
asked their street. It wouldn’t have hurt me 
to have known.” And Harry Graham, young, 
handsome—invincibdle, the ladies said—lighted 
a cigar and strolled down the street. 

He bad no very near relatives—only an 
aunt at Brighton—a wealthy, eccentric old 
thing; and a few cousins Op in Vermont. 
He had a comfortable property, had been four 
‘years in the army, and come out of it with 
honor. For the rest, he was quite as good 
‘and moral as the majority of young men. He 
‘was not perfect, we should have been sorry 


for him if he had been—but he welmbeneare 
ed and sympathetic. 

Going up the street that night to get his 
late dinner at his boarding-house, he passed 
Blank Alley. It was not a stone’s throw from 
his chamber window—one of the very poorest 
localities in the city. Something made him 
glance up at the front of one of the very poor- 
est of the houses, and there in a window which 
was scantily curtained with white muslin, he 
saw his pot of pansies. And sitting just be- 
hind it a pale-faced young girl, with brown 
hair curling away from her forehead, and 
brown-lashed eyes bent upon hersewing. He 
wanted to see the eyes, so he whistled a bar 
from Il Trovatore. She glanced’ up quickly, 
colored, and drew back from the window. 
But he had seen the eyes—half stnshine half 
shadow—just the eyes one might expect _— 
such silky, lustrous brown hair. 

At dinner he said carelessly to his landlady : 

“ By the way, Mrs. Marshall, do you know 
any one hereabouts whoembroiders? I want 
to get some handkerchiefS’ marked, and am 
dandy enough to fancy a bit of fancy-work in 
the corners. It is positively unfair for you 
ladies to monopolize all the beautiful things 
in clothing as well as features.” 

“Why captain, where are your dear five 
hundred young lady friends, with their watch- 
pockets, slippers and pen-wipers? Why don’t 
you dropa hint that you have a fancy for em- 
brotdered handkerchiefs? You’d have a fur- 
niture car full in a week.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. 

“You have not answered my question.” 

“True; I beg your pardon. ‘There is a 
young lady at No. 2 Blank Alley, who does 
these things beautifully.” 

He finished his dinner im silence, and satn- 
tering down street, purchased a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs. He had already more than he 
knew what to do with, and if any one had 
asked him what motive he had in following 
up this acquaintance, he would have been at 
a loss for areply. He ealled'at No.2. Letitia 
answered his rap. Shésawthe bundle he ear- 
ried, and invited him to enter. Her voice did 
not disappoint him; ft was as sweet as the lips 
from whence it came. Captain Graham had 
a weakness for sweet voices. 

' He opened his business at onee, showing 
his ignorance in such matters eo palpably, 
that the young lady offered to use her own 
taste in the selection of designs, and she evi- 
dently considered the affair closed, and stood 
courteously awaiting his departure. His hand 
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was onthe door, when Florrie came running 
in. 

O, if I live!” eried the. child, “ it is the nice 
gentleman who gave me the pansies, Have 
you come to. see how they grow, sir? Letty, 
this is the Capt. Harry Graham who sent his 
compliments to you.” 

Captain Graham laughed. A faint. smile 
stirred the beautiful quiet.of eal sface, He 
held out bis band. 

“Shall we accept this as an 
and.call ourselves acquainted? If you agree 
to it, I shall. adopt the pansy for my shield, 
when my ship comes in with my fortune, and 
T.can afford a coat-of-arms.” 

“Do you own a ship?” asked Florrie, curi- 


xi No, dear, My ships are.all wrecks, I am 
afraid. Will you. not shake hands, Miss 
Swayne?” 

- She let him just touch the tips of her fingers, 
wondering at herself for so-doing; for though 
young, Letitia Swayne had Jost much of the 
trust and confidence which those of her age 
feel... After that, Captain Graham said good- 
might and went away, But as time passed 
on, it was astonishing how often he had to 
call at No. 2 to see about those handkerchiefs, 
How the fellows in his set joked him. . They 
knew. he must be about opening a fancy store, 
or he was going to. marry a woman, who, like 
Queen Isabel, had a different handkerchief tor 
eyery hour in the day. He would. begin to 
absorb the smell of codfish and onions, they 
said; for Blank Alley was renowned for such 
odors, Grabam bore their raillery, goed-na- 
Auredly,,and still visited the Swaynes.. In 
Letitia,every day he saw something new to 
admire. True, she talked little, but that lit- 
tle was replete with. feeling and good sense, 
and before long be got in the habit of going 
oto her with all his litt perplexities, and ask- 
‘ing the light of her opinion upon them. She 
was always gravely polite to him, nothing 
-\more; but Florrie, grew to manifest her love 
in kisses and embraces, ; 

~ Sometimes away, down in his heart of hearts, 
/Captain Graham. felt. a sweet, assurance that 
Letitia cared for him, and the thought gave 
him a satisfaction,and peace for which he 
could not account. It was sostrange! He 
said over and over to himself that. he did not 
to marry her; he was nota marrying 
man; but stillit angered him when other men 
e@dmired her. In a vague enough sort of way 
he wanted ber to care everything for him. 
‘He knew ber for something rare and sweet, 
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and thought her worth cultiyating. Of the 
future he did not think, The present was 
all-sufficient. 

He spon found out bow mistaken he had 
been. Ina ‘moment of time he saw the condi- 
tion. of Lis heart, It all came tohim in a sud- 
den flash of recognition, as most gréat truths 
do come to us. He called one evening at No. 
2, with a new book he had engaged to carry 
Florrie; but his rap resounded through empty 
rooms, and'in the window he saw placarded 
the ominous ‘words—To Let. No. 2 was de- 
sertéd. He went at once to the landlord, but 
that worthy. knew nothing, of his late tenants? 
whereabouts. 

“Don’t know where they've gone to,” he 

auswered, gruffly. “Don’t feel no particular 
consarn to know., They was too poor to pay 
their rent, and I packed em off, bag and 
baggage.” 

Graham resisted an inclination to knock the 
man down, and left him. Now, that he had 
lost her, he realized with a sortof proud re- 
morse what Letitia was to him. He set on 
foot investigations for her recovery, but they 
were all fruitless enterprises. He peeped un- 
der the bonnet of every poorly-dressed little 
girl he met, He stared all the young ladies 
who carried packages out of countenance, 
and made himself obnoxious generally, as 
people invariably do, who,are in search of 
something. 

One day, about six months after he had lost 
sight of the Swaynes, Graham entered a street 
car, and his, attention was arrested by the 
sharp voice of the conductor, speaking to a 
lady—for a, lady she evidently was, though 
her dress, was old and threadbare, and her hat 
the. style of a by-gone season. 

“Why do you ride in cars, when oe 
no money to pay?” hé demanded, in rudt 
tones...“ Yow’re blest with feet, aint ye?” 

“Indeed sir, I lost my portemonnaie. I did 
not mean to swindle you. I have been sick, 
and the long walk I had taken was too much 


for me. If you,will only allow, me to ride as 


far as S. street, I will pay you to-morrow.” . 
' “Onur company don’t run cars to accomm: 
date vagrants,” retorted the man. “You 
git out here.” And he put up his hand to 
pull the bell, 
Jaida heavy hand.on' his shoulder. 
* Here is the lady’s fare, sir, and if you will 
tell me,how much you will ask to let me kick 
you, L shall pay the sum with pleasure!” 
The lady turned toward her new friend. 
He saw the face he had been so long seeking. 
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“ Miss Swayne !—I amo happy to see you” 
She let him hold her hand a moment, and then 
he was about sitting Gown beside her; but 
seeing how very pale and weary slie looked, he 
stopped the car, and bailed a passing coach. 

“The car is too hard for you,” he sald, 
kindly, putting her fnto thé carriage. “ Where 
shall I drive you ?” 

She mentioned the street—a poor locality, 
in a low, unhealthy part of the city. ‘Then 
she looked at him a moment, and said: 

“T thank you very much, Captain Graham, 
for your kindness to me, but I will not trou- 
ble you to go so far out of your way to attend 
me home. “The driver will take ine there 
safely.” 

“Thank you for being so delicate about 
telling me you would prefer my room to my 
company. But I never take hints. I am going 
all the way with you. Why Ihave not seen 
you for six months; and little Florrie, too. I 
must see her.” ‘ 

An asby pallor overspread the girl’s face— 
her head drooped, and shé shook with some 
‘sudden emotion. Captain Graham leaned 
toward her. 

“What is it, Letitia? ‘She is’ not—” He 
stopped, suddenly, and finished the question 
with his eyes. 

“ Piorrie is dead,”she said, huskily. “The 
only one I had to love me in all the world!” 

Some passionate words leaped’ to his Tips, 
but he felt the necessity of controlling hit- 

‘self. It was no time to tell her that he loved 
‘her. So he pressed her hand in silenée. 

At the door of her poor liome he left her. 
She did not ask him to come in; but thé next 
day he went there. The door was slightly 
ajar; he rapped, but she did not hear him, 
and pushing open the sitting-room ddor, he 
entered. 

* Letitia sat on a lounge by the side of a talt 
young man, clad in coarse clothes. His arm 
was around her—he was speaking: to her iu) a; 
low tone of voice, and she had been weep- 


ing. At sound of Grabam’s step, both started 
up—Letitia pale and frightened, the young 
man calm, almost deflant. Graham waited a 
moment, but she did not present him, and 
her visitor took up his hat and leit by a back 
door. 
 Letitia’s manner was cold and constrained. 
It was in vain thet Graham attempted to place 
her at ease, and after a half hour as uncom- 
fortable as.it was possible for that length of 
time to be, he »made adieux. What to 
think he did not know; but he was deter- 


mined to seekam explanation. He loved Le- 
titia Swayne well enough to have a right to 
ask he? about this stranger with whom she 
was so familiar. He thoight she cared enough 
for him to satisfy him with a full explanation. 

The next day he called again. His rap met 
no response. ‘The door stood ‘half way open, 
and there was a negiected air about the whole 
place. He entered'the sitting-room. Letitia 
was lying on the lounge. At first he thought 
her aslecp, but in a moment he saw that her 
eyes were wide open. Mfr cheeks were flushed 
with fever, her lips ‘dry and parched. Sup- 
pressing a cry of pain, he sprang forward and 
knelt beside her, holding the little hot hands 
lo his, and smoothing tenderly the disordered 
hatr. 

“ Letitia—my darling! what ails you? How 
long have you been sick?” 

His voice aroused her wandering faculties. 
She looked at him a moment, and a faint 
sitille of recognition swept her face. 

“ You know me, dear, don’t you ?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“O yes. Iam veryill. My head hurts me 
so that I cantiot see. I want to trust some 
one. If I only had a friend!” 

“You have one ‘here, my child; one who 
will be true ayeteel, Trust him.” 

“T thank you. I think you will be true, 
When Florrie “dying, she said to me 
‘ Letty, if you ever need a real true friend, 
tlud out my Captain Graham.’ I need one 
now, and I will trust you. But I must first 
tell you a story of shame and disgrace.” 

She paused. ‘He iifted her head to his 
shoulder, and she went on 

“My parents were wealthy, but unfortunate 
speculations ralned my father, and when he 


died there ‘was nothing left. There ‘were 
three of us—Albert, Florrie and myself. Al- 
bert was employed as clerk in the store of 
Fales and Smith—there, I will not dwell upon 
particulars--it is too painful. A large sum of 
money was missed from the desk of his em- 


ployers; it was found ainong lils effects. He 
was, beyond a doubt, they said, guilty of the 
theft. I knew he was innocent, but I had no 
means of proof. In the store there was also 
employed another young man, Herbert Burke 
by name. He professed to love me, and made 
me an offer,of. marriage which I refused. He 
swore he would have revenge, and he had it. 
I am just as confident as I am that I am liv- 
ing, that he stole that money, and hid it in 
my brother’s trunk.” 
“You are correct,” said Graham, quietly. 
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erated. Two years ago, just after a great 
battle, they brought a young man, mortally 
wounded, into the L———— Hospital, I was 
present when he was told that his hours were 
numbered. His name was Herbert Burke. 
He seemed greatly distressed. He had led a 
wicked life, he said; there were some things 
he wanted to confess. I took pencil and pa- 
per, and at his request wrote down a brief 
synopsis of his crimes, They were many and 
vdried, and among them a confession of the 
wrong be had dove a young feliow-clerk, 
named Albert Swayne. I have the paper 
here. I can set everything right. Where is 
your brother ?” 

“You saw him yesterday. When this ter- 
rible atiair occurred, he insisted upon giving 
himself up to the proper authorities for trial, 
but I shrank from the dreadful notoriety, and 
on my knees besought him to seek refuge in 
flight. He yielded, and since then I have met 
him only by stealth. His employers believe 
that he fled the couatry, but he has worked 
all this time, under an assumed name, in the 
L Factory.. O,God be thanked that 
he can come forth into the light of day, un- 
stained by suspicion! I wanted you to go for 
him, or send to him; it was what I was going 
to ask of you,” 

Graham put back the drooping head on the 
piliow, called in a woman who lived in the 
house to sit with her, and went out. 

A couple of hours later, Albert Swayne was 
cleared from all suspicion. A full account of 
the affair was going the rounds of the daily 
press, and the young man was quite a lion. 
He weut to his sister first, Graham accompa- 
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nying him.. The physician the captain had 
sent up, was still there. He feared a brain 
fever for the fair patient, but it did not come. 
Perhaps her happiness made her well. 

A week afterward, Albert Swayne and his 
sister were established in handsome lodgings 
up town. Albert was employed as head clerk 
in a large importing house, for society was 
anxious to make much of him, now that the 
tide had turned in his favor, 

Captain Graham came in one night when 
Letitia was alone, and took the vacant seat 
beside her, 

“ Well,” he said, “I know now what I want. 
I have been a long time finding it out, but 
now Iam sure. I wonder if I am to have it.” 

“ How can I tell?” she asked, mockingly. 

He took her hands in his, and looked iuto 
her face. 

“You can tell—only you, Letitia. Come 
here intormy arms, and tell me if I shall have 
your love. It is unfair to take everything, 
and give nothing; and you, little thie/, have 
stolen my heart. Now I want yours in re- 
turn. Give it to me.” 

“T cannot,” she said, shyly. 

He grew pale, and bis fingers tightened over 
hers, with sudden fear of losing her, 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because—because—it is already given to 

And Captain Graham was satisfied with his 
answer, 

When the wedding came off, a month later, 
at St. John’s Church, the bride wore three 
golden-hearted pansies in her hair. Some 
people wondered at her choice of flowers, but 
her husband insists upon it that he should 
have missed all the sweetness of his life, if it 
had not been for three pansies, 
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SHADED FLOWERS. 


We love the plants that deck the lawn, 
And bloom around the cottage door, 
Breathing in summer's early dawn 
Their mingling fragrance, fresh and pure. 
We lavish on them all our care, 
And watch them with a lover's eyes, 
Lingering o’er the colors rare 
"They daily borrow from the skies. 


But flowers as fair oft in the glade, 
In silence rise between the weeds, 

To waste their perfume in the shade, 
Like humble men of gentle deeds; 


Like those whose lives and mental might 
Demand our homage and our aid— 
Yet whom I fear we often slight, 
And leave half-starved in the shade. 


Amid the shades of humble birth, 
The choicest gems we sometimes find, 
Who, quite unconscious of their worth, 
Bloom brightly in the realm of mind; 
And, spite of bramble or of bough, 
Nobly work out their purpose grand, 
Climb bravely up life’s rugged brow, 
Diffusing o’er the land. 
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_ THE STORY OF A BURGLARY. 


. In October last, I was invited by a friend 
of mine, whose daughter was about to be mar- 
ried, to go to London to attend the wedding. 
He had taken a large house in one of the 
streets leading out of Piceadilly (which I will 
call Folkestone street), and was so good as 
to offér me a room for the marriage-week, 
Having been out of health for some time, and 
needing a change, I thankfully accepted his 
offer, and made my preparations for the jour- 
bey at once. 

reached London about a week before the 
important day; and.to those who know any- 
thing about weddings, and especially wed- 
dings in “ high life ” (so, I believe, the correct 
phrase runs), 1 need not say that this week 
was a busy one. The presents were numer- 
ous, and consisted chiefly of jewelry; the 
trousseau, 1 was informed, could not be sur- 
passed; but of that I am not qualified, nor is 
it any part of my purpose, to speak. I am 
only concerned to state that the presents of 
jewelry were numerous and valuable, As 
they were brought in by messenger aller mes- 
senger from the various jewellers’ shops, they 
were placed for inspection by. visitors, with 
other presents, in the front drawing-room, 
which, | may observe, had four large win- 
dows all looking invo the main street, 

The marriage was fixed fora Tuesday; and 
on the Saturday previous, my friend gave a 
dinner-party to relations on both sides, aud a 
good many people were invited to come in 
the evening to inspect the presents and the 
trousseau. As it was Saturday night, every- 
body departed shortly afier twelve o’clock; 
and by one o'clock, every light, was extin- 
guished, No suspicion of robbery seems to 
have entered the head of any of us, and the 
jewelry and other valuable presents were left 
exposed in the front drawing-room all that 
night. Butonthe next night, the groom of 
the chambers did seem to have alittle anxiety 
at having so much valuable property exposed 
in so open a manner, and he communicated 
his uneasiness to his mistress, The most 
costly of the jewels were, in accordance with 


his suggestion, placed in a large jewel-box, 


and deposited at bedtime in his mistress’s 
bed-room. So little real anxiety, however, 
was felt by any one, that a magnificent dress- 
ing-case aud dressing-bag, both with gold 
fittings of yery great, value, were left, with 
numerous other articles, in one of the back 


drawing-rooms, without even the key of either 
being turned in the lock. On that Sunday 
night, or rather early on the Monday morn- 
ing, the house was robbed. 

It will be well, perhaps, before I proceed 


further in my narrative, that I should give a 


general idea of the number and position of 
the rooms on the three principal floors of the 
house. On the ground-floor there were din- 
ing-room, breakfast-room, and morniag-room. 
On the first floor there were three drawing- 
rooms; and besides these, there was, built out 
at the back, and lying beyond the servants’ 
staircase, the bedroom ana dressing-room in- 
habited by my friend and his wife, aod in 
which the jewels had been deposited. On the 
second floor were four bedrooms and a dress- 
ing-room, occupied by different members of 
the family and myself, 

I went to bed about eleven o’clock, and 
must have slept soundly for about four or five 
hours, when I was awakened by the violent 
barking of a little dog which I had in the 
room with me, I looked up, and saw the 
door of my bedroom open gradually, aad a 
bright light shine through it. I called out at 
once in a loud yoice, “ Who's there ?”—when 
the door was quickly and quietly shut, with- 
out an answer being returned. I never 
dreamed of thieves, for I had been similarly 
disturbed the night before; my impression 
was, that some servant had mistaken the 
room, the house being strange to all the in- 
mates, I struck a light, aud looking at my 
watch, found the time to be four o’clock. For 
atime I listened intently, but soon, finding 
that all was quiet, I turned on my side, and 
tried to get to sleep again. This, however, 
proved to be impossible, and I got no more 
sleep that night. About five o’clock, I heard 
some noises in the next bedroom to my own, 
and concluded that my neighbor was stirring ; 
and at half-past five, I heard somebody stum- 
ble over a box in the passage outside my 
door. But it still never occurred to me to 
think of thieves. I imagined still, that in the 
hurry of preparation for the wedding, some 
servaut had been compelled to rise earlier 
than usual, and had stumbled in going down 
stairs in the dark; but as I could not get to 
sleep, I determined to get up, and at ten min- 
utes of six o’clock by my watch, I left my 
room to go to another at the end of the pas- 
sage. The moment I left my door,I sawa 
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man standing ten yards from me. The fellow, 
who was about six feet two inches in beg 
and most powerfully made, was listening 

the door of a bedroom close to mine, and had 
his hand on the handle when I first saw him; 
but the moment he cauglit sight of me, he 
made a rush either to collar me or to get by 
me, I don’t know which; and seeing this, I 
drew back and allowed him to pass. Tne 


“next moment I gave the alarm, and the house- 


hold was speedily aroused. An attempt at 
pursuit was made, but the minute or two 
which had elapsed, enabled the burglars to 
make god their retreat, and they got away 
without molestation. 

The next thing to be done was to ascertain 
the extent of our-losses; and a very casual 
inspection decided this. Everything of silver 
and gold in the house ‘which they could lay 
their hands upon, they had carried off, but 
only such articles as ‘were very portable; 
plate they never sought to touch, although 
some was lying about in the different rooms. 
They had made a clean sweep of the imost 
valuable of the presents left in the drawing- 
rooms; they had wrenched off and carried 
away all the gold tops trom the fittings of the 
dressing-case and dressing-bag; they had en- 
tered wwo bedrvoms on the second floor, and 
taken valuable property from each, while the 
inmates were sleepitig; but most fortunately 
they had missed the great prize, the jewels, 
to obtain which, the burglary had doubtless 
been planned. They had never imagined 
that the head of the family would sleep in a 
bedroom beyond the servants’ staircase, and 
s0 made no attempt to explore in the direc- 
tion. They must have reasoved that the best 
bedrooms, in which alone the jewels were 
likely to be, would be those to the front on 
the second floor, over the drawing-room; 
and about these they must have hung for 
hours, in the hope of getting the prize, listen- 
ing at the doors to the breathing of the sleep- 
ers, entering and rifling the rooms of those 
who slept most heavily, and waiting for an 
opportunity of safely entering the others. 
My room, after the barking of my dog, they 
did not again attempt to approach. But al- 
though the jewels were safe, we found upon 
inspection, that they had carried off property 
to a very considerable amount; indeed, the 
loss, we found, could not be estimated at less 
than seven hundred pounds, 

Of course the first thing to be done now 
‘was to send for the police. This was done at 


anid T was the only persoa who had 
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actually seen anybody in the house, I received 
Ca in an incredibly short space of time, 
m Inspector Fairfield—so I will call hin— 
of the Q division. The inspector was a tall, 
fair-haired man,'who looked a good deal 
younger than his real age, but who seemed a 
capital man of business, whatever his age 
might be. His first question was, “What 
sort of a man was it you saw on the landing, 
sir?” said at once that I had seen a tall, 
dark man, bat that I had not seen him suffi- 
ciently well to be able to describe his features 
accurately. The inspector mused over my 
description for half a minute, and then called 
upon me for a detailed description of every 
article of property which had been stolen, 
and its probable value. had scarcely got 
half way through the list, when a knock was 
heard at the door, and Sergeant Wvod, as I 
will call him—also of the Q division—was an-+ 
nounced. Had ue not been styled a sergeant, 
I should never have guessed what he was, 
My idea of « policeman was, that he was tall 
and stout, and with whiskers that were the 
admiration of the servanut-maids, and the satire 
of “Mr, Punch.” But here was a live man 
in plain clothes, very short, very dark in com- 
plexion, and with his ‘hair and whiskers cut 
very close (‘So that they may have nothing 
to huld on by,’ ‘he darkly whispered to me, in 
a conversation we had some daysaiter). But 
1 suppressed my astonishment, and poliiely 
greeted my visitor. In return, Sergeant Wood 
expressed the usual civil regrets fur the oc- 
currence—which somehow, ove can’t think 
quite siucere in a policeman—and then had a 
brief whispered consultation with luspector 
Fairfield. What the inspector said seemed to 
decide him upon some course of action, for 
alter again asking me to describe the man I 
had seen, he hurriedly left the room. 1 then 
completed the list of the stolen property, and 
after accompanying the inspecior in a tour 
round and over the house, to see how tle en- 
try had been effected, and after being con- 
viuced that tue thieves had entered from the 
back through, the kitchen, I bade him good- 
morning, fully convinced that the best plan 
was to grin and bear our losses as best we 
might. It was the firm belief of every one of 
us, that every article of gold and silver was . 
in the mehing-pot within an hour after the 
thieves left the house, and that no portion of 
the missing property would be recovered. 
Nor did we think in our hearts that there 
was any use in ‘the police exerting them- 
selves; we had not, I am ashamed to say, 
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any belief in their powers of detection on a 
really difficult case, such as this seemed to 
promise to be. 

Judge, then, of my surprise, when, barely 
an hour and a half afterwards, I was informed 
that the barglars had been captured, and 
every article of property recovered. The 
manner in which the capture was effected was 
so ingenious, and the whole affair was so 
creditable to the police force of the metropo- 
lis, that I make no apology for describing it 
at some length. 

The burglary at my friend’s house in Folke- 
stone street was not, I discovered, “by any 
means the first of its kind which had lately 
occurred. A succession of robberies had 
lately taken place at the West End during 
the previous three months, all apparently the 
work of the same man (for the same features 
distinguisted them all), and the police had 
been gre«tly nettled at their non-suecess in 
detectii.g the culprit. 

As far back as the middle of the previous 
June, the house of a great minister of state 
had been broken into, and a quantity of jew- 
elry stolen. In that case, the thief seemed to 
have clambered up a very high wall, and-then 
to have “dropped” a great distance on to 
some leads. This gave him access to a win- 
dow, through which he entered the house. 
The jewelry was taken from a lady’s dressing- 
room, and the robbery must have been effect- 
ed within a very short time after she had left 
that room, for she did not retire to bed till 
three o’clock, and the thieves were out of the 
house by five. One remarkable feature in 
this case was, that one of the thieves had 
washed his hands in the dressing room before 
leaving it. The police used every exertion 
to trace the thieves, but were unsuccessful ; 
and so mysterious did the affair seem, that 
they were driven to suspect that there had 
been some connivance on the partof the ser- 
vants. For these suspicions, it is only fair to 
say, subsequent events proved that there was 
no ground whatever. 

A fortnight afterwards, another burglary 
took place; this time at the residence of an 
ambassador. In this case also, the thief ap- 

to "have “dropped” a considerable 
height. And here, too, tne police was at 
fault. 

A few days after this, a burglary took place 
at a house looking into the Green Park. A 
lady was sitting, at about seven o’clock in the 
evening, in her boudoir alone, when she heard 
somebody walking in the room Crees 


She fancied it was her brother, and called out 
to him to come down to her. No answer be- 
ing returned, she ran up stairs, did was just 
in time to see a strange man run up the up- 
per staircase, At sight of her, he quickened 


his footsteps, and rushing to the topmost’ sto- , 


ry, shut himself up in one of the servants’ 
bedrooms. By this time, an alarm had been 
given, and a policeman fetched from the 
street. He does not, however, seem to have 
been a very intelligent or a very courageous 
member of the force, for all he did was to 
summon the burglar inside to open the door 
and come out. This, however, he declined 
to do, whereupon this valiant defender of our 
homes declined to break open the door with- 
out further assistance, and went off to fetch 
another constable. Of course, directly his 
back was turned, the thief resolved upon 
flight. To the surprise of every one, he was 
seen to get out of the window, and make a 
terrific “ drop ”-leap on to some leads, whenee 
he got into the Park, and was lost to view in 
the shades of evening. The. Park was 
searched at once, but no traces of him could 
be discovered. The lady, on being ques 
tioned, declared that the man she saw was 
tall and dark; and that was all the descrip- 
tion she could give. The question then 


arose: Has any man been seen to loiter. 


about the house lately? The immediate an- 
swer was In the affirmative. A tall, dark man 
had been seen by the postman loitering about 
the house, and the postman had communicat- 
ed his suspicions that “ he was after no good,” 
to the sergeant of police, but had only béen 
poohpoohed for his pains. The sergeant was 
immediately questioned, and explained that 
he had fancied that the man was only court- 
ing one of the maids at the house in 
question. 

The explanation, however, was considered 
unsatisfactory by the commissioners ot police, 
and the sergeant was suspended; and to this 
suspension may indirectly be attributed the 
ultimate detection of the burglar, for the ser- 
geant felt his discharge so deeply, that he de- 
termined to leave no stone unturned to bring 
to justice this tall dark man, who had such a 
marvellous power of making “ drop ”-lea) 

Meanwhile, news came of another burglary 
at Kensington. In this case also the thief 
seemed to have shown gréat activity, and 
again to have washed his hands, Again, a 
few weeks later, a burglary was committed 
in Hamilton Place, Piccadilly, and here 


again the thief washed his hands, even bring- 


ing a lemon from the kitchen to aid him in 

It now bécame almost a certainty that all 
these robberies were the work of one man; 
and as there was the remarkable fact of his 
washing his hands in almost every instance, 


” it was probable that this man was of a better 


class, aud of greater refinement than the ordi- 
nary ren of London burglars. But an alto- 
gether new fact, which was likely to aid the 
police considerably in their efforts to trace 
him, was elicited during the inquiries which 
were made with respect to the Hamilton 
Place robbery. It transpired that two men 
had been seen for some days loitering about 
and examining the house, and, that one of 
them was'tall and dark,.aad the other short 
and fair. But not only had they been. seen; 
the tall, dark man had actually spoken to the 
commissionnajre stationed in the district, and 
had. been observed to have aforeign accent. 
It seemed most. probable, therefore, that. ,the 
man of whom they were insearch was a for- 
eigner, and the suspended sergeant deter- 
amined at once to follow up this slight clue, 
_ But there are a great. many tall, dark for- 
eigners in London, and the sergeant’s task 
seemed one of no slight difficulty ; however, 
he was a determined man, of iron nerves, and 
he determined to.find the right man, if he 
searched through the whole of London; so 
he sat down and thought out the whole mat- 
ter, and decided upon the course he would 
pursue. He could not help fancying from all 
he heard, that it was probable that the man in 
question was a discharged Swiss or Italian 
yalet, or courier, or something of that kind; 
80, following up this idea, he went to call up- 
on a friend of his who kept a very respectable 
public-honse at the West End of the town. 
This man had been a courier himself, in his 
earlier days,and was well acquainted with all 
the members of the confraternity, and, in- 
deed, bad a table-dhote daily for them at his 
house, of which other..foreigners occasionally 
availed themselves. After much consultation 
with the landlord, the sergeant determined to 
attend the table-d’hote that day, on the chance 
of seeing.his man...At dinner-time, he ac- 
cordingly made his appearance, of course in 
plain clothes, and took his seat with the eace 
of an habitue.. None of the diners, however, 
answered iu any way to, the description of the 
burglar, and the sergeant began to think that 
he had been wasting his time. But scarcely 
had the cloth.been removed, when a tall, dark 
man, of not unpleasing appearance, came in, 
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and took hisseat atone of the little round 
tables. Upon him the sergeant at once fixed 
his attention, and when he rose, after taking 
some slight refreshment, quietly followed him 
out of the house.) For some time, he pursued 
him without being perceived, but at last the 


‘foreigner seemed to become aware that he 


was being tracked, for he looked round from 
time to time suspiciously.’ This, of course, 
did not look well, for a man who has ndthing 
to fear does not do this, and our sergeant de- 
termined not to lose sight of him, However, 
clever as the sergeant was, the tall, dark man 
was cleverer still, and after a long chase, sud- 
denly gave his pursuer the slip. The ser- 
geant was in despair; just when he seemed to 
have got hold ofa most promising clue, he 
had lost it, and it was more than probable 
that the foreigner would now take the alarm, 
and leave the country at once. 

But, as good-luck would have it, as he was 
walking, somewhat disconsolately, in Oxford 
street that same night, he saw his man again! 
Again he followed him, and. again he lost 
him, but this time in such.a position as to 
make it nearly certain that he lived in one of 
three well-known streets in Soho, These 
streets were accordingly watehed night and 
day, and the tall, dark foreigner was finally 
tracked down to No. 224 Canon street, Soho. 

But although they had been successful so 
far, what, it may be asked, had in effect been 
proved? What was the result of all these 
watchings and inquiries? Simply this, thata 
tall, dark foreigner, who evidently did not 
like followers, lived at. 224 Canon street, 
Soho. Slight, however, as the clue was, the 
police determined to follow it up. So much 
annoyance and excitement had been caused 
by the numerous burglaries at;the houses of 
great people, and there. had been so many 
comments upon the unskillfulness of the po- 
lice, that the. force made it almost a point of 
honor to discover the culprit.. Directions 
were given to certain trusty mea, the house 
was watched night and day; and this perse- 
verance was at last rewarded bya certain 
amount of success, for, onthe Friday preced- 
ing the burglary at. my friend’s house, the tall, 
dark foreigner was seen to come out, and, 
accompanied by.a shorter..man,to go to a 
marine-store dealer’s shop, and purchase some 
skeleton keys. On the following day (Satur- 
day), he was seen to purchase some more 
keys, and with these he returned to his. 
lodgings, and was not seen out again that day. 
These facts, of course, proved him to be a 
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suspicious person, and justified the police fn 
putting him under surveillance. On the next 
day (Sunday), he left his lodgings at half-past 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and was seen 
to return to them at half-past eleven o’clock 
at night; but after that hour, those who were 


appointed to watch him, declared that he did. 


not leave his house that night, and asserted 
that it was totally impossible for him to have 
done 80, without their seeing him. 

Now, my friend’s house in Folkestone street 
must have been broken into at about two 
o’clock on the Monday morning, and the man 
I saw on the landing certainly did not leave 
the house till ten minutes to six. It appeared, 
then, quite certain, that whatever he might 
have done on the other occasions, the tall, 
dark foreigner of 224 Canon street had noth- 
ing to do with this robbery. When I de- 
scribed my friend on the landing as being a 
“tall, dark man,” the inspector, as I remem- 
bered well, had smiled grimly, but he was not 
then aware that it had been declared by those 
who had been watching him that the man in 
question had not left his house after half-past 
eleven o’clock on Sunday night. Of this fact, 
Sergeant Wood had given him the first inti- 
mation, when they had that brief consultation 
together in my bedroom to which I have al- 
luded above, and for a moment they must 
have been dumbfounded—f, indeed, a police- 
man ever yields to so purely “ civilian” an 
emotion. Apparently, all their labor had 
been thrown away, the tall, dark foreigner, 
whom they had so successfully traced to his 
lair, could not, it seemed, be in any way con- 
nected with this last robbery, in spite of this 
strong presumption which my description of 
him excited. 

Policemen, are, however, proverbially slow 
to despair. One hope still remained, which, 
slender as it then seemed to us, proved ulti- 
mately the right solution of the difficulty. 
The Sunday night in question had been wet 
and thisty, and it was just possible that the 
vigilance of the watchers might have been 
eluded, though, from the skill and ability, and 
general high character of the men employed, 
this seemed hardly within the bounds of 
probability. It was determined, therefore, 
that the house in Canon street should be 
closely watched; and on leaving my room, 
Sergeant Wood himself repaired to the spot, 
and made the necessary arrangements. 

The sergeant left me at half-past eight, and 
an hour and a half afterwards, the tall, dark 
foreigner was seen to come out of No, 224 


Canon street, and to walk down the street in 
the direction of Seven Dials. He was in- 
stantly followed, and in a short time was ob- 
served to meet as if by appointment, the same 
short, fair man who had accompanied’ him 
when he had made the purchase of skeleton 
keys. This smaller man had a small and ap- 
parently empty blue serge-bag on his arm. 
The two men linked arms and walked ‘on to- 
gether, having very much the appearance, 
my informant said, of two master tradesmen. 

They were followed by three constables, of 
whom Sergeant Wood was one, and the ques- 
tion which occupied his whole thoughts was, 
should he, or should he not, take these men 
into custody? It must be remembered that 
he had no evidence against them—he had 
evidence which directly exculpated the tall, 
dark man, and, if correct, made it impossible 
for him to have been present at the burglary: 
he had all the terrors of damages for false im- 
prisonment, and serious rebukes from magis- 
trates for exceeding his duty, floating before 
his eyes. But my friend Sergeant Wood is 
not a nervous man, and his hesitation was but 
momentary. In spite of the testimony of the 
watchers, he had always felt certain that the 
tall, dark man had planned, and actually exe- 
cuted the burglary in Folkestone street that 
morning ; and he determined to risk everything 
that might ensue if he madea mistake. He 
accordingly arrested them; and after a con- 
siderable show of resistance on the part of 
the shorter man, and a great deal of vir- 
tuous indignation from the affronted for- 
eigner, added to considerable opposition from 
a mob of the lowest characters in Seven Dials, 
the two were safely lodged in the station- 
house. Of course the blue bag was examined 
at once, and this apparently innocent recepta- 
cle was found to contain a large housebreak- 
er’s “jemmy” or crowbar, a bottle of aqua- 
fortis for testing gold, and finally,a small gold 
toothpick, which had been taken from the 
fittings of the dressing-case in my friend’s 
back drawing-room, and which had apparent- 
ly been left in the bag by mistake, having got 
stuck in the lining: I should like to have 
seen the grim smile of my friend ‘Sergeant 
Wood when the toothpick was produced from 
the blue bag. I think that at that moment 
he could almost have forgiven the watchers, 
whose negligence had so nearly led him 
astray. 

The next thing to be doné was to search 
the lodgings of the tall, dark man, ‘This task 
inspector Fairfield undertook, and he pro- 


ceeded at once to, Canon street. After some 
opposition on the part of the landlady, who 
stoutly denied that apy such person was lodg- 
ing or ever had lodged in her house, the in- 
spector at last got admittance, and proceeded 
to search the house (which was:a very long 
one), commencing from the attics. On reach- 
ing the second story, on his way downwards, 
he inquired if any foreigner lived in any of 
the rooms upon it; and to this the landlady, 
whose memory seemed to have been much 
improved by intercourse with the inspector, 
replied, that a foreign gentleman, who was a 
highly respectable wine-merchant, had a bed- 
room on this floor, looking to the back. She 
did not know much of him, she said, but he 
was very regular in his payments, and very 
quiet in his ha¥its,and for her part sbe did 
not wish for anything more in alodger. The 
courteous inspector requested permission to 
have one look, merely as a matter of form, at 
the distinguished foreigner’s bedroom ; and to 
this the landlady acceded. Unfortunately, 
however, the door was locked, and as the 
landlady had no other key than that which 
she had given to her lodger, and whieh he had 
doubtless in his pocket at that moment, the 
inspector was compelled to do violence to the 
feelings of a worthy woman, and break open 
the door. There was nothing remarkable in 
the bedroom in any way; it was a thought 
small and airless for a “ wine-merchant,” per- 
haps; but then, he might be a trifle eccentric 
—many greater men have been guilty of 
more striking eccentricities, and yet not a 
word has been breathed against their respec- 
tability. But there was one thing which 
seemed to surprise the landlady, though not 
perhaps the inspector—her lodger seemed to 
be about to make a journey, and the room 
was disordered by preparations for departure. 
Above all, in the middie of the room stood a 
magnificent portmanteau, brand new, and of 
the best workmanship. The inspector lifted 
it and found it heavy; he tried the lid, and 
found it locked, Fortunately, he had upon 
his bunch a key that fitted the lock ; and with 
many apologies he proceeded to open the 
portmanteau. Within it he found every arti- 
cle of the property stolen from Folkestone 
street, with the single exception of the gold 
tootb-pick found in the blue bag; but besides 
this, the inspector found in the portmanteau 
some of the property which had been taken 
from the houses in Hamilton Place and Ken- 
sington. It was clear, therefore, that they 
had been right in their conclusions, and that 
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the tall, dark foreigner was the planner and 
trator of all these robberies,. 

ttle more remains to be said, The first 
examination of the prisoners was taken that 
afternoon before the magistrate, and the land- 
lady identified the tall, dark foreigner as her 
lodger, and the owner of the portmanteau. 
A policeman swore to have seen both prison- 
ers loitering near the mews at the back of 
Folkestone street on the Sunday evening be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock; and so the 
chain of evidence was complete. Evidence’ 
was also given that both prisoners had been 
previously convicted, and then they were re- 
manded, in order to complete the depositions 
before committal. But before the day of final 
examination, the tall, dark man, in utter de- 
spair as to the result of the trial, and dreading 
a sentence which, at his age (he was fifiy- 
five), would probably be tantamount to penal 
servitude for life, committed suicide by hang- 
ing himself in his cell at the House of Deten- 
tion. The younger man was sentenced to fif- 
teen years’ penal servitude, and is now work- 
ing out his time. 

At the inquest which was held upon the 
foreigner, some curious particulars relating 
to his life were disclosed. He was a French- 
man, and of very respectable family, his fath- 
er having been agent to a French nobleman, 
He seemed to have had respectable friends in 
London, who had no idea whatever that he 
was a burglar. He was thought by them to 
have an independent income, and to travel 
about for his pleasure. At what time of life 
he took to burglary, seemed to be quite un- 
known, but there was no question as to his 
talent for that profession. The police con- 
sidered him a most skillful and dangerous 
thief, and regarded his capture as an impor- 
tant event. His manners and language were 
remarkably good, and his appearance was 
such, that if he had been met in a house, he 
would have been supposed to be some gentle- 
man’s foreign servant. There is littl doubt 
that the burglary at my friend’s house was 
only one of a series; indeed, among his pa- 
pers, a list of houses of the nobility was 
found, with full particulars of access to each; 
and these, there was every reason to believe, 
would have been plundered in succession, 
had not his career been stopped by the police, 

Give to grief a little time, and it softens to 
a regret, and grows beautiful at last; and we 
cherish it as we do some old dim picture of 
the dead. ° 
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HOW LATHOM WAS DELIVERED. 


Latuom Hovs®, Lancashire, is chiefly 
famous for the siege which it sustained during 
the civil war between King Charles and the 
Parliament. 

The principal incidents of the siege of La- 
thom are too well known to require any 
lengthened detail here. Lord Derby, at the 
precise time when his presence was most 
required at home, was commanded to leave 
the realm, and proceed instantly to the Isle of 
Wight. His house, children—everything he 
possessed—had to be left in the sole charge of 
his lady. Neither the lady nor himself was 
insensible of the danger in which she was 
placed, but the king’s orders were imperative. 

Atastate council held at Manchester in 
February, 1644, the siege of Lathom was con- 
cluded upon. The Parliamentary troops, un- 
der Colonel Ashton of Middleton, Colonel 
Moore of Bank Hall, and Colonel Rigby of 
Preston, on the same day began their march, 
proceeding by way of Bolton, Wigan, and 
Standish. On the 27th of February they took 
up their position about a mile distant from 
Lathom House, A messenger, bearing a let- 
ter from Sir Thomas Fairfax, commander-in- 
chief of the Parliamentary forces, was sent 
to the Countess of Derby, with a request that 
the house might be immediately surrendered. 
The countess declined to surrender in the 


absence of the earl. This occasioned delay; 


the officers of the commons had to consider 
her objection, and to report to their superiors. 
Delay was precisely what the countess de- 
sired. She availed herself of it in completing 
the provisioning and fortifying of her little 
garrison. At length, however, the countess 
was compelled to give a decided answer, and 
there was no want of decision about her reply. 
“She refused all their offers, protesting that, 
though a woman and a stranger, divorced 
from her friends and robbed of her estate, she 
was ready to receive their utmost violence, 
trusting in God both for protection and de- 
liverance.” 

The besiegers, in the first instance, resolved 
on reducing the place by famine. They were 
led to suppose that fourteen days’ close siege 
would exhaust the resources of the garrison, 
and starve them into a surrender. The four- 
teen days passed without any incident of im- 
portance occurring, and the besiegers at the 
end of that time found themselves in no bet- 
ter position than they were at the beginning. 


When Captain’Ashurst was sent with fresh 
proposals, the countess replied that she would 
keep her house whilst God enabled her, against 
all the king’s enemies; that she would receive 
no more messages—scorning the malice of 
her foes and defying their assaults. 

After this, the fire of the enemy was hot 
and well-directed, and kept up so continuous- 
ly that there seemed no probability of the 
countess being able to hold her resolution; 
but by a cleverly-managed sally on the part of 
the garrison, the enemy were beaten from 
their works, and suffered considerable loss. 
Most of their guns were spiked, but “ that 


night,” says an old writer, “they played a 


sacre twice, to tell us they had cannon that 


would speak, though our men had endeavored 


to steel up all their lips.” 

A ruse of the besieged a few days later 
threw the enemy into still greater confusion, 
and so provoked them that they resolved on 
the immediate destruction of the house with 
red-hot shot—they were bent on burning it up 
like a heap of dry fagots. 


A message to this effect, couched in any 


but courteous terms, was forwarded to the 
countess by the hands of Gideon Greatbatch, 
the drum-major. This man was a stern 
republican—a zealous and enthusiastic non- 
conformist ; he was the stanch opponent of all 
loyalists and churchmen, and expressed him- 
self after the approved style of the most rigid 
of rigid Puritans. The countess in person 
received the mandate to surrender her house, 
and submit herself to the mercy of the Par- 


liament. Her only answer was to tear’ the 


mandate into fragments, and burn these frag- 
ments before the eyes of the messenger. The 
garrison applauded her determination, and 
the old hall rang with the shout, “We will 
die for his majesty and your honor! God 
save the Earl of Derby and the king!” 

Gideon Greatbatch, in the midst of a stern 
rebuke which he delivered extemporaneously 
to the countess, was hustled from the mansion, 
and thrust out of the gates: This personal 
indignity he felt severely. “1 wilt make this 
house desolate,” quoth he, “and the glory 
thereof shall be turned into ashes.” 

But Gideon Greatbatch was disappointed. 
On the very next day, boldly venturing him- 
self as one of the foremost in the assault, he 
was taken prisoner, and lodged in the vaults. 
The besieged fought valiantly, and contested 
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the ground by inches. The damage done in 
the day was repaired ip,the night,and though 
the fire was well maintained, the “stony 
strength ” of Lathom was stil: unshaken. 

' Dispirited by repeated failure, and weary 
with long delay, the soldiers of the Parliamen- 
tary army at Jength began to cry out for their 
arrears of pay, and to threaten disbandment. 
A council of officers was held, and a messen- 
ger again appointed to wait on the Countess 
of Derby, and conelude terms of surrender. 
The message was expressed in terms of great 
courtesy and respect. It was sent by the 
hands of a gentleman well qualified to ingra- 
tiate himself into the good graces of a lady— 
a soldier and a man of honor; true to his 
trust, but free from the violence of the par- 
ty whose cause he had adopted. 

He was received with politeness, but the 
countess was still firm. She would listen to 
no terms of surrender. Obliged to receive 
her final answer as a distinct refusal to accede 
to any proposals without the sanction of the 
earl, the messenger .was about to retire, when 
he lingered for a moment to remind the coun- 
tess that the fiery zealots of the camp would 
not spare should the time come for destruc- 
tion. The countess smiled. 

“One of your most zealous troopers is al- 
ready in safe custody.” 

“ May I crave his name?” 

“ Greatbatch—drum-major in your army.” 

The officer could not forbear a smile as he 
responded : 

“Indeed, our Gideon is the most zealous of 
our country, and must feel his bonds sorely.” 
He hesitated, and then added, “ May I con- 
sistently crave a few moments’ interview with 
the prisener ?” 

The countess gave him a searching look; 
she was satisfied he was to be trusted, and her 
permission was at once accorded. 

As the officer descended the stone steps 
which led to the prison of Gideon, he could 
hear the voice of the drummer singing a * 
psalm, in which all the enemies of the singer, 
including, in this instance, all the defenders of 
Lathom, were consigned to swift destruction. 
With his feet in the stocks, and his long back 
leaning against the stone wall, sat Gideon, 
his eyes shut and his mouth open. At the 
voice of the visitor he closed the one and 
opened the other. 

“ I grieve to find thee here, comrade,” said 
the officer. 

“ Nay, grieve not for that,” was the answer. 
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“ Grieve, rather, that this poor land of ours— 
_ But there] , Art thou also a prisoner ?” 

“No; the bearer of a message, and permit- 
ted a few moments’ interview with an old 
friend.” 

“Then. on thy return. to, the camp,” said 
Gideon, “ let it be known that these Lathom- 
ers have no bread, that famine—” 

“ False tongue!” cried the gaoler, interrupt- 
ing him; “there be bread enough, and to 
throw away, or we shouldn’t keep thee alive. 
There, take thy breakfast.” He threw him a 
loaf of black bread as he spoke.. The hungry 
captive caught the bread eagerly, beginning 
to devour it greedily, when he suddenly 
stopped. 

“ This bread!” said he—this Christian food 
for Christian folk! A dog wouldn’t thank 
thee for it.” 

“ Therefore,” said the gaoler, “thou art 
thankless,” 

Giving no heed to this retort, Gideon hand- 
ed the loaf to his visitor. “ Take it, take it,” 
he said—and there was something so impres- 
sive in his manner, that the officer took the 
loaf as he was requested—“ take it to the 
camp, break it before our brethren, show 
them how vilely they entreat us.” 

“Vilely entreated!” grumbled the gaoler. 
“Tis well for thee the loaf was thrown over 
the wall, or thou wouldst have kept the edge of 
thine appetite unspoiled till to-morrow.” 

“Break it in the presence of the camp,” 
continued Gideon. “’Tis well they should 
know what we who are captured have to 
endure.” 

“Thou art right anxious to be rid of thy 
breakfast,” quoth the gaoler. “Marry! one 
would think it carried a secret.” 

“Search, if you have any suspicion,” said 
the officer. 

“Suspicion! not I, i faith; but there will 
be no more rations for him to-day.” 

“ Enough, I want no more, I will sing, and 
find it sweeter than the eating of black bread.” 

“Shall I intercede with the countess?” 
whispered the officer. 

“ TIntercede!” roared Gideon; “ not if I rot 
piece-meab! Intercede with Jezebel! Away! 
away!” 

And waving an adieu, he began to sing 
again in a loud, shrill key. 

Leaving the prisoner to his fate, the officer 
quitied Lathom, and returned to the camp. 
It was not, however, till late in the afternoon 
that he thought of Gideon’s message, and 
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took from his poeket the black loaf: He re-. which angel spirits, who are reported to come 


lated all that had occurred, and broke the 


bread, as Gideon had requested him. Close’ 


to where the prisoner had. taken his last 
mouthful he found a piece of crumpled paper. 
It was opened, and was found to be a letter 


from the Earl of Derby to the countess, tell-. 


ing her Prince Rupert had beaten the rebels 
at Newark, and’ how the king’s army had has- 
tily marched into Lancashire, and at two days 
at furthest would reach Lathom. “ We pro- 
pose,” said the letter, “to come upon them 
suddenly, so that they shall be taken in their 
own snare.” 

This important intelligence had failed to 
reach its destination. Some friendly hand 
had thrown it within reach of the besieged; 
but the gaoler, by whom it was picked up, 
was careless as to whence it came from, so 
long as it saved the prisoner’s allowance to 
the ill-fed garrison. The prisoner, more cau- 
tious and reflective than his gaoler, had felt 
the paper under his teeth, suspected some 
message to the enemy, and had cunningly 
given it into the hands of his friendly visitor. 
He had lost his breakfast—a_ serious loss to 
aman half-famished with hunger—but he had 
saved the Parliamentary troops. The snare 
in which they were to be taken was broken, 
and they escaped. 

On the news contained in Derby’s letter 
being made known at a council of the princi- 
pal officers, the camp was broken up; and the 
garrison of Lathom, scarcely believing what 
they saw to be true, beheld their enemies 
leaving their entrenchments in both hasty 
and disorderly retreat. So ended the first 
siege of Lathom. 

On the day after the retreat, the earl ar- 
rived at Lathom, to the joyful surprise of his 
countess, and to that of the brave defenders 
of the mansion. Nothing was known of the 
earl’s letter; it had never come tohand, It 
is probable, when the gaoler heard of the 
means used for its conveyance, that he more 
than half suspected the truth, but wisely kep 
his own counsel. 


SPIDERS. 

On a fine autumn morning the web. of the 
gossamer spider is seen to advantage. When 
the sunimer is nearly gone, it weaves its tiny 
tissues’ of thread, from tree, and post, and 
pillar, while the golden tints of the autumn 
sky light up their silvery hue. These threads 
are so finely spun that we cannot trace its 
ine; they seem ‘ike a ladder of thread on 


with messages of love and mercy, make their 
aerial voyages. We can fancy them the 
haunts of the good fairies who; assuming va- 
rious shapes, sometimes visit this planet. 
They seem to be the link between this world 
and that beyond—to reach from é¢arth to 
heaven. Beyond the utmost stretch of the 
eye, these brittle threads float in fairy realms, 
the land of clouds and vapors, where no hu- 
man being ever trod except by the aid of 
fancy or imagination: Yet the spider, un- 
taught by any lessons in» geometry ‘and law 
of wind, constructs these castles in the air, 
for so they may be calied, which baffle human 
ingenuity. However skillful’ man’ may be in 
natural science, with all bis: art and philose- 
phy, he could not mauufactare such another 
web. To construct his web, the spider must’ 
understand the laws which regulate the winds 
and storms, for his castle isso finely construct- 
ed that the least puff of wind will break his 
lines which have cost him so much labor, and 
play sad havoc with his aerial home. To’ 
make his house secure from every passing 
wind of heaven, he must select those angles 
in which the aerial tempests, whether in form 
of gentle breeze or raging whirlwind, can 
have no effect on them. 

How wonderful is the tenuity of these 
fairy-like lines, yet strong enough to enable 
the aerial voyager to run through the air, and 
catch his prey which ventures within his 
domain. It is so fine that, in the web of the 
gossamer spider, the smallest of the tribe, 
there are twenty tubes, through which is 
drawn the viscid globules, the gammy matter 
it employs in spinning, each of the thickness. 
of about one-tenth of aninch, Ittakes 140 
of these globules to form a single spiral line ; 
it has twenty-four circumvolations to go 
through, which gives the namber of 3360. 
We have thus got the average total number 
of lines between two radii of the eircle; mul- 
tiplying that, number by 26; the number of 
radii which the untiring insect springs, gives 
the total amount of 87,360 viscid globules 
before the net is completed. 

The dimensions of the net, of course, vary: 
with the species. Some will be composed of 
as many as 120,000 linea; yet even to form. 
this. net the spider will only take forty min- 
utes. Wonderful indeed is. the process: by, 
which the spider draws the thread from its 
body—more wonderful than any rope or silk 
spinning. Each of these spinnerets is covered 
with rows of bristle-like points, so very fine 
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that.a space about the size of a pin’s head 
will cover a thousand of them, From each of 
these points or tubes issues a small but slen- 
der thread, which unites with the other 
threads ; so that from each spinneret proceeds 
a series of threads, forming one compound 
whole; they are situated about one tenth of 
an inch from the apex of the spinnerets; they 
also unite and form one thread, 624 of which 
are used by the spider in forming his net. 
With the instruments which Nature has given 
him, the claws of his feet, the spider guides 
and arranges the glutinous thread as this 
seemingly inexhaustible fibre is drawn from 


his body, and interweaves them within each . 


other until the net is complete. In this way 
spiders are the weavers of a supple line, whose 
touch, for quickness and fineness, surpasses 
that of any spinning-jenny. 

Look at the domestic spider, which spins 
its web in the corner of the ceilings, to the 
terror ox all housewives. Having chosen a 
convenient spot, and spun its first thread, 
which .is to be the foundation of the whole 
structure, it attenuates this thread to another 
corner of the room, whither it proceeds along 
the line thus made. Having fastened it, it 
draws this thread several times across from 
this point to another, in order to strengthen it. 
It then interweaves these straight lines with 
others of various horizontal shapes; this con- 
fusion of threads becomes greater and greater, 


until it assumes a perfect labyrinth of net- 
work, 


This occasions much vexing perplexity to 
Sally the housemaid; for, do all she can to 
keep the walls clean, the spider will obtrude 
itself in spite of brooms and Turk’s-heads. 
Though she may vow vengeance against 
them, and devote. herself entirely to their 
annihilation, the spiders are indefatigable 
creatures, and as soon as her back is turned, 
it gathers up the fragments of cobweb which 
has been swept down by Sally in her wrath, 
and commences to reconstruct her hair-net as 
if nothing had happened. The spiders are, 
indeed, examples of patience and persever- 
ance, The story of Robert Brace, confined 
in his bed at Inverary, after his seventh 
defeat, taking courage from seeing a spider 
unsuccessfully attempting its woven task seven 
times, and at last succeeding on the eighth, is 
well known. A spider has been known to be 
excluded from the air a year or more, and at 
the end of that period waited patiently for its 
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TWO SIDES TO A TALE. , 

“What's the matter?” said Growler to the 
black cat, as she sat mamping on the step of 
the kitchen door. 

“ Matter enough,” said the cat, turning her 
head another way. “Our cook is very fond 
of talking of hanging me. I wish heartily 
some one would hang her.” i 

“Why what is the matter?” repeated 
Growler. 

“Hasn’t she beaten me, called me a thief, 
and threatened to be the death of me ?” 

“ Well, you see,” said Growler, “ cooks are 
awkward things to hang; you and I might be 
managed much more easily.” 

“Not adrop of milk have I had this day,” 
said the black cat; “and such a pain in my 
side !” 

“ But what,” said Growler, “ what imme- 
diate cause ?” 

“ Haven’t I told you?” said the black cat, 
pettishly ; “ it’s her temper—what I have had 
to suffer from it. Everything she breaks she 
lays to me.” 

Growler was quite indignant; but being of 
a reflective turn, after the first gust of wrath 
had passed, he added, “ But was there no par- 
ticular cause this morning ?” 

“She chose to be very angry because I 
offended her,” said the cat. 

“ How, may I ask?” inquired Growler. 

“ O, nothing worth telling—a mere mistake 
of mine.” 

Growler looked at her with such a ques- 
tioning expression, she was compelled to say, 
“T took the wrong thing for my breakfast.” 

“OY!” said Growler, much enlightened. 

“ Why, the fact was,” said. the black cat, 
“JT was springing at a mouse, and I knocked 
down a dish: and not knowing exactly what 
it was, I smelt it, and just tastéd it, and it 
was rather nice, and”—“You finished it?” 
suggested Growler. 

“Well, I should, I believe, if that cook 
hadn’t come in. As it was I left the head.” 

“The head of what ?” said Growler. 

“ How inquisitive you are!” said the black 
de 

“ Nay, but I should like to know,” said 
Growler. 

“ Well, then, of some grand fish that was 
meant for dinner.” ’ 

“Then,” said, Growler, “say what you 
please; but now I’ve heard both sides. of 
the story, I only wonder she didn’t hang 
you.” . 
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Che Florist. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 
Flowers are the brightest things which earth 
On her broad bosom loves to cherish; 
Gay they appear as children's mirth, 
Like fading dreams of hope they perish. 


By them the lover tells his tale; 
They can his hopes, his fears express; 
The maid, when looks or words would fail, 
Can thus a kind return confess. 


Perfumes from Flowers. 

For this purpose the flowers are placed during a 
few minutes in & well-stopped vessel along with some 
volatile essential oil of Pennsylvanian petroleam—the 
so-called petroleum ether—which has been purified 
with great care. The essential oil takes up the per- 
fume from the flowers, which are continually added 
to it in fresh quantities until it is saturated with the 

di pound; after which it is driven off by 
evaporation, and nothing remains behind but some 
fatty and coloring matter and the odorous compound. 
Little of the petroleum is lost, and the temperature 
required for evaporation is not sufficiently high to 
injure the perfume. The latter may be separated 
from the fatty and other matters with which it is as- 
sociated by means of pure alcohol, in which it is 
readily soluble, but in which they are nearly insolu- 
ble. The aroma may in the same wiy be extracted 
from several spices, and their valuable constituents 
from many medical plantse—particularly where their 
properties reside in flowers. 


Jasminum, 
The Jasmines are shrubs remarkable for their fra- 


grant flowers; and the common species, Jasminum: 


officinate, is one of our most vigorous-growing wall- 
evergreens, though a native of India. There are 
several hardy species, but the greater number re- 
quire the greenhouse or stove. The principal hardy 
species is that already mentioned. It well deserves a 
place against the wall of a house, or the piers of a 
veranda, which it will cover in a very short time; or 
if planted against trellis-work, or against the frame- 
work of a bower, it will soon afford an agreeable 
shade, and produce its long, graceful, deep-green 
shoots in such quantities, as, after covering the 
bower, to hang down to the ground all around it, and 
require to be separated like a curtain by a person 
entering. This plant and the comnidh fvy, when 
trained up asingle post, with a spreading umbrella 
top of frame-work, form some of the finest objects in 
small gardens by their pendent branches, which not 
only hang down from a height of from fifteen feet or 
twenty feet to the ground, but trail along it to a con- 
siderable distance. Like the ivy, the common jas- 
mine is an evergreen—not, however, from its leaves, 
but the deep green color of its shoots. The flowers 
are white and very fragrant, and yield an oil similar 
to that produced by J. grandiflorum. 


The Dogwood. 

Well-known shrubs, with whitish or yellowish flow- 
ers, and dark purple berries. The species are gen- 
erally ornamental, from the shining red bark of their 
branches in winter, and the intensely dark purplish 
red of their leaves in autumn. One species, Cornus- 
mas, the Cornelian cherry-tree, a native of Europe, 
is remarkable for the large size and brilliant color of 
the fruit; and another, a native of North America, 
Cornus florida, for the large size of its flowers, or 
rather for that of the involucres, or floral leaves, 
which surround its flowers, and which are of a bril- 
liant white inside, and tinged with violet on the out- 
side. All the species are remarkable for the hard- 
ness of their wood, and for the great length of time 
which their seeds will remain in the ground before 
they come up. On this account, when any kind is to 
be raised from seed, the seeds should be steeped in 
water before sowing ; but, generally speaking, all the 
kinds are propagated by layers or cuttings of the old 
wood, both of which strike root freely. 


The splendidly-flowering plant, known in the West 
Indies by the name of the Barbadoes Flower-fence, 
which was formerly included in this genus, is now 
called Poinciana. It should be grown in a mixture 
of loam and peat, with abundance of room for its 
roots; and, though generally considered a stove plant, 
it lives in the open air, if slightly protected during 
winter. It is propagated by cuttings struck in sand, 
in a moist heat under glass. 


Clerodendrum. 

Very ornamental stove shtubs, chiefly natives of 
the tropica. They all grow freely in a light rich soil, 
composed of two parts of loam, one of rotten dung,’ 
and one of peat. They require frequent shifting from 
small pots to larger ones, to make them flower freely. 
They strike readily from cuttings of the young wood 
planted under a hand-glass; or cuttings of the roots 
planted in @ pot, with their tops just above the sur- 
tace of the mould, and plunged in a hotbed, will root 
readily. 


Jacaranda. 

A climbing plant, a native of Brazil, with beautiful 
lilac flowers, shaped like those of the catalpa. The 
wood is said to be the rosewood of commerce. It 


‘should be grown in a mixture of loam and peat, and 


it should be kept nearly dry during winter. It is 
propagated by cuttings, which should not be deprived 
of their leaves, and which must be struck in pure 
sand under a glass. Some persons suppose the rose- 
wood to be a kind of Mimosa. 


‘ 


Goldy-Locks. 

Low soft-wooded shrubs, with yellow flowers. 
They thrive well in a mixture of loam and peat, and 
are readily increased by cuttings. 
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The Housewife, 


To clean Looking-glasses. 

Keep for this purpose a piece ef sponge, a cloth, 
and a silk handkerchief, all entirely free from dirt, 
as the least grit will scratch the fine surface of the 
glass. First, sponge it with a little spirit of wine, or 
gin and water, so as to clean off all spots; then dust 
over it powder-blue tied in muslin, rub it lightly and 
quickly off with the cloth, and finish by rubbing it 
with the silk handkerchief. Be careful not to rub 
the edges of the frames. 


Furniture Oil. 

Pat into a jar one pint of linseed oil, into which 
stir one ounce of powdered rose pink, and one ounce 
of alkanet root, beaten in a mortar; set the jarina 
warm place for a few days, when the oil will be 
deeply colored, and the substances having settled, 
the oil may be poured off, and will be excellent for 
darkening new mahogany. 


Damp Walls. 

Damp may be prevented from exuding from walls 
by first drying them thoroughly, and then covering 
them with the following mixture :—In a quart of lin- 
seed oi! boil three ounces of litharge and four ounces 
of resin. Apply this in successive coats, and it will 
form a hard varnish on the wall after the fifth 
coating. 


To clean Marble. 

Muriatic acid, either diluted or pure, as occasion 
tay require, proves efficacious. If too strong, it will 
deprive the marble of its polish, which may be easily 
restored by the use of a piece of felt, with some pow- 
der of putty or tripoli, with either, making use of 
water. 


To clean Britannia Metal. 

Rub the article with a piece of flannel moistened 
with sweet oil; then apply a little pounded rotten- 
stone or polishing paste with the finger, till the polish 
is produced ; then wash the article with soap and hot 
water, and when dry, rub with soft wash-leather, 
and a little fine whiting. 

Nutmeg Pudding. 

Pound fine two large or three small nutmegs; melt 
three pounds of butter, and stir into it half a pound 
of loaf sugar, a little wine, the yolks of five eggs well 
beaten, and the nutmegs. Bake on a puff paste. 


Lemon Water-Ice. 

Take two lemons and rasp them on sugar, the juice 
of six lemons, the Juice of one orange, one pint of 
clarified sugar, and halfa pint of water. Mix; strain 
through a hair sieve; freeze. One quart. 


Strawberry or Raspberry Water-Ice. 

One pound of scarlet strawberries or raspberrics, 
half a pound of currants, half a pint of water, one 
pint of clarified sugar, and a little color; strain and 
freeze. One quart. 


Remedy for bad Breath. 

Take eightdrops of muriatic acid, in halfa tumbler 
of spring water, and add a little lemon peel or juice 
to suit the palate. Let this mixture be taken three 
times a day for some weeks, and, if found beneficial, 
then use it occasionally. 


To clean white Marble. 

A large lump of Spanish whiting must be soaked in 
water, in which a piece of common washing soda has 
been dissolved. The quantity of water should be only 
just enough to moisten the whiting. Take up some 
of the whiting now become a paste, on a flannel, 
and rub the marble well with it, leaving it on for 
a little while, and repeating the process twice or 
three times, if necessary. Wash it all off with soap 
and water,dry the marble well, and afterwards polish 
it with a soft duster, 


Batter Pudding. 

Take six ounces of fine flour, a little salt, and three 
eggs; beat it up well with a little milk, added by de- 
grees till the batter is quite smooth; make it the 
thickness of cream; put it into a buttered pie-dish, 
and bake three-quarters of an hour; or, in a buttered 
and floured basin, tied over tight with a cloth; boil 
one hour and a half or two hours. Any kind of ripe 
fruit that you like may be added to the batter—only 
you must make the batter a little stiffer. Blueber- 
ries, or finely-chopped apple, are most usually liked. 


Colored Jelly. 

Take a pint of the syrup of any kind of preserves, 
add a pint of water, an ounce of isinglass, a wine- 
glass of brandy, the -juice of a lemon; put it in the 
kettle with the whites and shells of three eggs, let it 
boil five minutes; strain it through the jelly-bag into 
moulds; let it get very cold, and serve it with sugar 
and cream. After the jelly has boiled, stand the 
kettle where it will keep hot, but not boil; add a cap 
of cold water, and let it stand fifteen minutes before 
Russia Isinglass Blanc-Mange. 

Take two ounces of isinglass, let it soak six or eight 
hours ina cup of warm water. To three quarts of 
milk or cream add one pound of loaf sugar; put it 
into a preserving-kettle with the isinglass, and any 
flavor preferred. Let it almost boil; strain it through 
a hair sieve into the moulds, first dipping them into 
cold water. Place the blanc-mange ina cold place 
sixor eight hours. 


Blanc -Mange. i 

About two ounces of American isinglass to three 
pints of milk, half a pound of sugar, and flavor with 
peach, or to the taste; boil it five minutes, and strain 
it into moulds; when cold serve with sugar and 
cream, This preparation is very good, but not equal 
to Russia isinglass or calf’s foot. 


Inflamed Guus. 
A drop or two of camphorated spirit, rabbed on the 
gums, will allay inflammation. 
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Curious Batters, 


A new Motive Power. 

A glance at the Journal de Fecamp (the small wa- 
tering-place in Normandy) is repaid by the perusal 
of a fresh experiment in electrical research. One of 
the bathers, a M. Duchemin, has found leisure for 
the arrangement of an apparatus by which an inces- 
sant current is produced from the inexhaustible ocean 
supply, 80 as to form an effectual motive power, capa- 
ble, among other performances, of ringing bells to 
any extent of continuance. The process is extremely 
simple. A circular expanse of cork is set afloat as a 
buoy, over its surface is spread a zine plate, while 
between both there is laid a layer of charcoal or car- 
bon. A wire conducts the fluid (set free by this Jux- 
taposition of materials) in an inland direction, to be 
there available as an impelling power, for purposes 
which may yet suggest themselves. 


Surgery by Steam and Circular Saws. 

A progressive surgeon thinks it is probable the sci- 
entific world, and the rest of mankind, will hail with 
joy the news that a large military hospital has been 
established at Breslau, on the Oder, in Silesia, by or- 
ders of the Prussian government, in which has been 
placed, and made ready for immediate use, a circular 
saw, worked by steam, to be used for the purpose of 
amputating such limbs of wounded soldiers, as the 
surgeon in charge shall deem best to have removed. 
“ Imagine,” says the writer, ‘the rapidity by which 
such operations can be performed by this simple pro- 
cess, and the accuracy with which they can be 
conducted.” 
Old Mortality. 

Old Paterson, whom Scott saw reviving the inscrip- 
tions on the tombs of the Covenanters, went to Amer- 
ica, and became the gtandfather of a Paterson whose 
widow married the Marquis Wellesley. The sisters of 
that Mrs. Paterson married the Duke of Leeds and 
Lord Stafford. The direct blood of Old Mortality 
went in another and as remarkable a direction. His 
granddaughter, Miss Paterson, was the first wife of 
Jerome Bonaparte. The marriage was never “le- 
gally” annulled, and son who sprang from it, the 
great-grandson of Old Mortality, is now on the staff 
of his cousin, the Emperor of the French. 


An Antiquarian Curiosity. . 

The demolitions in Paris are bringing to light no 
end to antiquities which keep archeologists fully oo- 
cupied. Among the curious for 
ite associations, not for its architecture—of which its 
last vestiges are destined to disappear, is an old ehurch 
called Chappele St. Marine, at whose altar alone, in 
all the country round about, during many centuries, 
the marriages of young girls, mothers before taking 
upon themselves conjugal vows, were permitted by 
the priest. The nuptial benediction was refused them 
elsewhere. The marriage ring could be made only of 
straw, and this humiliating law remained in force 
until 1627, when, through the intervention of magis- 
trates and prelates, the ring of straw was changed for 


one of silver. With this modification, the Chappele 
of St. Marine retained its privilege until as late as 
1765. Within the past few years, the last remaining 
niche of the old chapel has been occupied by a puppet 
showman 


Anti-Dry Rot. 

One of the best modes of preserving timber seems 
to be that recently invented at Antwerp. The timber 
is deprived of its vegetable juices and resins by steam 
or boiling water, after which, and while still hot, it is 
immersed in any cold preservative solution or dye, 
which it abeorbs very quickly, and to such an extent 
as to become dense enough to sink in water. The 
process depends on the principle that porous bodies, 
when expanded by heat, absorb liquids while con- 
tracting under the influence of cold; and the injection 
is effected by means of it far more rapidly and more 
effectually than by any hitherto in use. i 
Vegetable Silk. 

Signor Potenza, an Italian, produces what he calls 
vegetable silk from fine fibres in the bark of the mul- 
berry-tree. By pruning the trees once in two years, 
he obtains a quantity of branches, which are exposed 
to the sun to facilitate the separation of the bark, 
and the latter is boiled in water pure, or acid, or 
alkaline, according to circumstances, after which the 
fibres are prepared for spinning either by hand or by 
amachine. The kilogrammes of branches yield one 
and a half kilogrammes of the vegetable silk. This 


can be woven by itself, but Is said to be best suited 


for mixture with real silk in the fabrication of vari- 
ous tissues. 


Indelible Black Ink for Writing on Zine. 

The following ingredients are said to form an indel- 
ible black ink for writing on zinc:—Take 30 parts of 
verdigris, 30 of sal-ammoniac, 8 of lamp-black, 8 of 
gum arabic, and 300 of water; dissolve the gum in 
water, and pour it over the other ingredients, well 
mixed, and reduced to powder. A quill saan 
for writing. 


Ozone. 

A clever French medical man has, it is said, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining in bodily form that mysterious 
chemical matter known as ozone, and will treat his 
patients by Introducing them into an ozone room. But 
that is assuredly not new, as the action of phosphorus 
on moist air has the effect of ozonating the atmosphere. 


Itech Wood. 

The itch-wood tree of the Fiji Islands and New 
Caledonia, though producing wood valuable for build- 
ing purposes, is better known for its highly danger- 
ous properties when in a living state. It secretes a 
deadly milky sap, a single drop of which, should it 
happen to fall on the hands and face, is said) to pro- 
duce a pain equal to that caused by contact with a 
red-hot poker. The natives are well acquainted with 
the dangerous properties of the juice, and wse it asa. 
poison. ! 
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Fatts Fancies. 


EATON. 

The westward-bound train on the Eaton and Ham- 
ilton Railroad arrived at Eaton Station, the other 
day, when a brakeman thrust his head into the car, 
and shouted: 

“Faron!” 

‘The cry aroused an old couple, of rustic aspect, who 
had been dozing along the road, bobbing their aged 
heads together, in a way peculiar to ol! couples when 
journeying on the cars. Have you ever noticed them? 
They cati’t talk, because the noise of the train drowns 
their failing voices. They get tired watching the 
telegraph-poles, as they fly past as if on urgent busi- 
ness'in another direction, and so they gradually get 
drowsy, falling asleep at about the same time. They 
sit up very firm at first, but soon theit heads nod and 
roll about, coming together at length with crashing 
results as to the old lady’s new Leghorn, which 
awakes her upin alarm. She gives “ Father” an 
admonishing poke with her elbow, and is again nod- 
ding. The old man’s head rolls around again, drops 
back, his mouth opens, he gives'‘a snore and a start, 
when his hat falls off into a back seat. 

Some benevolent person puts it on his head again, 
and the drowse is soon resumed. Old lady has a nar- 
row escape from losing her head as it falls back, re- 
covers as by a miracle, and gives a lunge sideways, 
which nearly precipitates her into the passageway, 
while at the same time the old man “ caroms ” on the 
window and dives head-first on the back of a fat wo- * 
man in front of him, smashing his hat over his eyes 
in an aggravating way. 

“ Eaton!” shouts the brakeman. 

“ Eatin?” repeats the old gentleman, tagging away 
to release himself from his hat. ‘Glad on't. I’m 
drefful hungry. Come, ma, let’s get out and eat!” 

They stumbled drowsily along the passage, and got 
out on the platform, looking around in a hungry and 
exceedingly bewildered manner ; but not finding what 
they were looking for, the old man inquired of a by- 
stander: 

“ Where's your eatin 

“ This is Eaton,” was the reply, ‘ 

The old couple looked about, more bewildered than 
ever. They saw nothing but two or three trunks, a 
few carpet-bags, and a track, (They couldn’t be ex-. 
poston to eat such truck.) 

“Goodness my!” said the. old lady; “if this. is 
your eatin, what air your stomicks made of?” 

“ Perhaps you want to go to the village,” said an 
obliging native, standing by. “Follow that street” 

binting i the direction of ‘a distant spire)— 
t and you will find Eaton.” 

“mapa find eatin short of a mile? How long 
does the train stop?” 

“Three minutes.” 

“Lord, fiat le’s get "board. We're too old 'to 
mhake 

‘Afid the old couple got'aboard, grumbling at an ar- 
rangement which announced “eatin” a mile away, 
and only gave three minutes to makeitin. — 


THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
An att l of the United States recently 


perplexed a citizen who called on bim, by asking a 
question in regard to the habits of a judge who offici- 
ated in the district from which the said citizen came. 
The particular point of the inquiry of the attorney- 
general related to the judge’s convivial, or rather his 
bibulous tendencies. The citizen thus interrogated 
was not very prompt.or direct in his answers, and 
even when the pertinacious law officer. of the gov- 
ernment put the query in the blunt form of ‘‘ Don’t 
he frequently get drunk, sir?” the interrogated 
gentleman still sought a refuge in the rather vague 
answer: 

“ Well, sir, in my country it is very difficult to de- 
termine when a gentleman is drunk; the condition 
of mind and body produced by an indulgence in ex- 
hilarating liquids is variously regarded by different 
person’, and hasso many degrees and gradations that 
no general standard has yet been recognized or estab- 
lished.” 

“O,” replied the Federal dignitary, “you 
tainly answer whether you have ever seen him on 
the bench under the influence of liquor?” 

“ Well,” answered the catechized and badgered 
gentleman, “‘1 don’t know but what I have some- 
times thought the judge had been a little too long at 
the bar to preside with efficiency at the bench.”’ 


The attorney-general seemed to be satisfied with 


this answer, and the witness retired. 


JONES AND THE SPIRITUALISTS, 
Jones has been among the gpiritualists; he joined 
a circle the other night, and, had manifestations. 
The medium was a tall, thin, angular, cadaverous 
individual, who looked as if, after getting up the 
frame, nature had been seized with a fit of economy, 
and. neglected to put in the underpinning and plas- 
tering. The circle was mixed, being made up of 
elderly females, thin men, with afew pretty girls. 
Jones seated himself between two of the last, and all 
clasped hands around a table. Jones says it was 
delightful. He squeezed, the little hands, and when 
an unusually loud knock startled the circle, the little 
hands squeezed Jones. Sniffkins, who is so skep- 
tical that his father don’t believe him, was the first 
to ask questions. “‘ Whete was I-born?” askéd Sniff. 
“In the poorhouse.” Sniffs turn-up nose waxed 
red. “Correct,” said Jones. “ How many children’ 


have we in'the family?” “Nine.” Here a dispute 


arose as to whether the spirit rapped eight or nine. 
So Sniff asked again, “* How many children have 1?” 


“One,” was the reply. Provably correct again,” 


remarked Jones. Here Mr. Sniffkins arose in a 
wrath, slapped his beaver on with a bang, and re- 
tired. “The cirele is not harmonious,” said the 
medium, in a deep, sepulchral voice. Jones thought 
it was, as he pressed the little hands. “ Let me ask 


a question,” said a vinegary old lady. the spirit: 


of my husband present?” “He isi” “Are you 
happy, John, without me?” “Very happy.” 
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“Where are you?” “In ———.” John’s relict 
looked at the medium. The medium smiled. He 
looked as if he had the toothache. The cirelelanghed, 
whereupon John’s relict seized the lamp and hurled 
it at the medium, It broke over his devoted head, 
and left the circle fn darkness. Jones says a spirit 
kissed him. He tried to seize the spirit, and caught 
one of the pretty girls about the waist, whereupon 
there were screams. In the meantime, Jones was 
aware of a furious engagement on his right. A light 
was produced, when it was found that John’s relict 
had seized a venerable Cob, mistaking him for the 
medium. They were sepatated, when the “ mejum,” 
with the coal-oil dripping over his woe-begone coun- 
tenance, said, “ the circle must be broken up; it was 
not harmonious.” 


“WHO PESE DESE LOCAL EDITORS?” 


Detective Larry Hazen was met recently, by a 
keeper of a beer saloon, who was laboring under con- 
siderable apparent excitement. Recognizing Hazen, 
he stepped up te him with the exclamation: 

**Who pese dese wot you calls local editors?” 

“They pick up items,” said the officer, ‘‘ dead-head 
santo shows, ete,” 

“Dey pick up items! | tink so. Is gold watch 
items? Ie sixty items? Hey?” 

He was asked to explain what he meant, which he 
did as follows: 

“ Dis morning I was drivkin’ lager mit mine friends 
all the wile in mine saloon, and in gomes a young 
man wat dere never was already—and he pulls out a 
leetle sheepskin pook and a lead bencil, and he says 
he pees local editors, and he wants me to tell him all 
vot there wos pout the row mit mine peer saloon last 
night. 

“TI asks him wot kind o” business he was to that 
row, by tam, wot kind o’ right? 

“Und he says he reports um in de papers. Sol 
tell him all wot 1 don’t know pout the rows vot some 
tam rowdies tries to kickout of mine saloon last night. 
Und mine poarders gets around and dells more tings 
vot 1 recollects, und de nice young man, he sticks em 
down in his sheepskin pook mit his lead bencil, Den 
he trinks glass lager, which he don’t let himself pay 
for, by tam, (I felt sure as never was he one little 
uewspaper fellow when he didn’t make pay mit my 
lager; but dat makes notting tifference; der’s no 
brinciple in dat,) und den he goes out, and I don't 
sees him again all de wile. 

“Den one of my poarders he finds himself stolen 
away from his gold watch, py tam; und my neighbor 
Schmitt, he found sixty tollar wat he hadn’t got.” 

“ The nice young man, who pretended to be a local 
editor, was a pickpocket,” said Hazen, “ who took 
that means to carry on bis trade, and he succeeded 
pretty well if he got a gold watch and sixty dollars.” 

“I tinks he succeeded pretty well, mine Got! De 
next time a man gomes in my saloon mit his tam 
sheepskin pencil and lead pook, und says he is a 
local editors, py tam, he don’t comes in.” 


AN ELOQUENT LAWYER. 

The Baton Rouge Advocate tells the following:— 
Last week a case was up before the jury, and the dis- 
trict attorney had exhausted all his eloquence in the 
attempt to convict a darkey for stealing a goose. The 


jadge was tired, the jury wearied, and the bar, offi- 
cials and spectators ali hoped the case would be 
speedily closed; but they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Uprese the old major, the heroof a thousand 
contests at the bar, and for two hours flow of elo- 
quence poured forth upon the ears of the jury, evi- 
dently convincing them of the prisoner’s innocence. 
Shrugs and gestures denoted that all they wanted 
was a chance to get out-of the jury corner, and that 
goose, darkey, prosecutor, and all concerned, might 
go to Guinea, if they could only be released. The 
major piled it on thick; he showed them law after 
law; read supreme court condensed decisions; refer- 
red to everything relative to geese, fromr the Roman 


time down to the present, and closed his brilliant ap- — 


peal by calling their attention to the honest counte- 
nance of his client. “Could such a man steal? The 
heavens forbid! Look at his face; you perceive ster- 
ling honesty in every lineament. Could you steal, 
prisoner at the bar?. Could you steal a—goose?” 
“ Yes, sir, I did steal um, but I didn’t eat um,” was 
the unexpected response, and the gallant major, 
thunderstruck and exhausted, caved. 


CAUTION TO PHYSICLANS. 

The other day we had a slight attack of cholera, 
bronchitis, brain fever, or something of the kind, and 
had the Weakness to send fora doctor, who, on his 
side, had the weakness to be a determined whist- 
player, 

‘* Let me look at your hand,” said the physician, as 
he entered hot from the card-table. 

“I suppose you want my wrist—wish to feel my 
pulse, in fact,” was the reply. 

“I beg your pardon,” returned the doctor. “TI 


was thinking of—but no matter, let mé feel your - 


He took out his watch, and began counting. 

“ One, two, three, four, five, six, séven, eight, nine,” 
he commenced, with an air of great attention; and 
then lapsing into'® fit of abeencs, he cuntinued, 
knave, queen, king and ace!” 

“*Sball I cut?” he added, abstractedly. 

* As fast as possible,” was our facetious reply. 
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EXTRACTING CORNS. 


Tom K. had a very bad corn on his left foot, which 
was really a grievance to him, Yesterday he was 
broached by a corn doctor, whom to our surprise, he 
bluffed without ceremony: 

“Tom,” says we, “if that corn hurts yon go much, 
why don’t you try the doctor’s salve?” , 

“Try thunder!” says he; “ wasn’t I fool enough to. 
buy a box of his salve the other day?” 

“ Indeed—did you try it?” 

“T should think I did.” 

“ Did it affect the corn?” 

toe off.” 

“Indeed?” 

Yes, and I'll tell you how it was, put plaster’ 
of the salve over my toe, put on my boot and went 
about my business. In the evening I could not get 
my boot off.” 

“Why?” 

“The plaster not only stuck to my foot, but to my 
boot, too. It took me an hour to get that boot off, 
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and then the better part of my toe, including the top 
of the corn, came with it, The doctor said another 
ppplication would bring the corn out by the roots, 
but Tit him'to Halitus before I try 


a. 


THE SMITHS ALARMED. 


Everybody knows that Smith is a very common 
name, but handily anybody would have thought of 
turning its commonness to aceount in such a queer 
and cruel way as the following: Entering a pit, in 
the middle of the first act, and finding every seat oo- 
cupied, he bawled out: 

“ Mr, Smith’s house is on fire!” 

In.an instant, upward of twenty Mr. Smiths rush- 
ed outof the pit,and the wicked cat, chuckling at 
the success of his stratagem, coolly took eer 
of one of the vacated seats. 


A SHARP wivow. 

This comes from, California:—A. short time ago a 
widow lady, residing in a village not a thousand 
miles from here, put up her house at a raffle, and 
very soon disposed of the tickets, all feeling disposed 
to assist her, The evening arrived for the raffie to 
come off, and the house was won by a gentleman who 
thought himself fortunate in obtaining a homestead 
so cheap. The next day he applied for possession 
and a title to the property. What was his surprise 
when he was coolly informed that it was unnecessary 
to give any written title to the house—that there it 
was, and to take it; and the sooner the better, as 
she was anxious to build another on the spot where 
it stood. The winner discovered that be had drawn 


rms UP. 

‘We saw Jake nailing up @ box, the other day, con- 
taining some articles which he intended sending by 
express. From the nature of the contents, we knew 
it was essentaal that the box should not be inverted 
on the passage; so we ventured the suggestion to 
Jake to place the much-abused “ This side up,” etc., 
conspicuously Gace cover. A few days after, we 
saw Jake. 

“Heard from your goods, Jake? Did they get 
there safely?” 

“ Every one broke!” replied Jake, sullenly. “ Lost 
the bull lot! Hang the Express Company!” 

“Did you put on ‘This side up,’ as we told you?” 

“ Yes, I did; an’ fur fear they shouldn’t sée it on 
the kiver, I put it on the bottom, tew—confound ’em!” 
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AN IRISHMAN’'S ECONOMY. 

“What are ye after, Barney?” 

_“ Writing a letter, sure,” 

“And where would you be after sending it to?” 

“ It’s not my intention to send it atall, Isn't a 

as good in my pocket as in the post-office?” 

' “AY, faith, and ye always was the boy that knew 
how to save pennies. But where is this letter 
going?” 

“To Mister O’Tool, Kilkenny. Well, do you see? 
I’m going to Kilkenny myself, to see Mr, O’Tool, and 
1 ought 1° write thie letter and take it along, as I. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


shall save the postage; and you know, it takes a 
power 0” contrivance to get along now-a-days, the 
times is so hard.” 


A BIG EATER. 


A correspondent writes that he once asked a man 
if he knew a celebrated glutton, named Scott. 

* Yes, I no Scott,” was the reply. He lives rite 
close to wher I du. I don’t know anything he’s not- 
ed for, unless it is eatin’; he can do that up to natur. 
I'll tell you a little anecdote about him. One da, him 
and I went to Cattown to a pig oction, and we had to 
go tu the hotel to get our dinners. We had a mon- 
strous gud «dinner that da; it was got up a purpose 
for the occasion, Scott sat alongside of me at the ta- 
ble, and told me not to get up until he’d got dun. 
After eatin’ as much as I wanted, I quit, and went to 
watchin’ him. Scott eat about four pounds of beef, 
half peck ov potatoes, twelve ears of green corn, and 
four bowls of soup. After desert came on, he took 
two pies and a half, and then commenced on pan- 
cakes. He first eat twenty pancakes with butter, and 
then twenty with molasses, and then twenty with 
butter and molasses both. That finished all that 
wurz on the table. Just then the landlord came 
along. Scott said to him: 

“* Mr. Landlord, tell your cook to pat on another 
lot of pancakes, and tell her to bake them just a little 
thinner than the last.’ Then, turning round, he sed 
to me, ‘ Snooks,’ sed he, ‘I do believe I’m going to be 
sick; and I haven't had such & poor appetite since I 
had the bilious fever.’” 


MIXING THINGS. 

In the quiet little town of Canton, there lived an 
eccentric old genius, by the name of Smith, who was 
noted for his many peculiarities, and gross mutilation 
of the English language in general. On one occa- 
sion, when the village was crowded with people from 
all parts of the county (a political gathering, per- 
haps), the old man was busily serving those who came 
from a distance, and could not be accommodated at 
the hotels, with pies, eakes, etc.,, which he peddled 
through the town in an old wagon, much to their joy 
and satisfaction, Whileattempting toturn a corner, 
he accidentally upset, scattering the “ pizen things ” 
in every imaginable direction. The town at that 
time revelled in a superabundance of hogs, and a 
goodly number being near by, rushed for the wagon, 
and commenced making fearful destruction among 
the delicacies. The old man, paralyzed with fear, 
ran down the street with uplifted hands, crying: 

“ Insistance! insistance!. Every pie with a pig in 
its mouth, and the fence running round the corner!” 


SOUP OR NOTHING, 


At a very excellent hotel, not a hundred miles from 
our parts, they were one day short of a waiter, when 
a newly-arrived Hibernian was hastily made to sup- 
ply the place of a more expert hand. 

“ Now, Barney,” said mine host, “mind you serve 
every man with soap the first thing—terve soup 
first.” 

« Bedad, I’ll do that same,” said the alert Barney. 

Soup came on, and Barney, after helping all but 
one guest, came to the last one. 
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“Soup, sir?” said Barney. 

“No soup for me,” said the man. 

“But you must have it—it is the rules of the 
house!” 

“Hang the rules of the house!” exclaimed the 
guest. ‘“ When I don’t want soup, I wont eat it.” 

“ Well,” said Barney, with all due solemnity, “all 
Ican say is this: it’s the regulations of the house, 
and not the drop else will ye get till ye’s have finished 
the soup!” 

The traveller gave in, and the soup was gobbled. 


DUST AND GIRLS, 

A few Sabbaths since Eda was, at her own request, 
allowed to go to Sabbath-school the first time, and 
there she learned the startling intelligence that she 
was made of dust! Little Eda’s mind was fully im- 
pressed with the importance of the great truth, as 
was evinced by her frequent reference to the subject 
in the shape of questions answerable. This morning, 
however, she propounded a stunner, which brought 
down the house. Intently watching her mother 
sweeping, as if to learn the art she must finally prac- 
tise, saying not a word, her eyes rested upon the little 
pile of dirt accumulated by the mother’s broom. Just 
as the dirt was to be swept into the street the little 
philosopher burst forth with, “Ma, ma! why don’t 
you save the dust to make some more little girls?” 


BUTTON-HOLES ON BOTH SIDES. 

A gentleman in Charleston, who entertained a good 
deal of company at dinner, had a black as an attend- 
ant, who was a native of Africa, and never could be 
taught to hand things invariably to the left hand of 
the gufests at table. At length, his master thought 
of an infallible expedient to direct him, and, as the 
coats were then worn in Charleston single-breasted, 
in the present Quaker fashion, he told him always to 
hand the plate to the button-holeside. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, for the poor fellow, on the day after he 
had received this ingenious lesson, there was among 
the guests at dinner a foreign gentleman, with a 
double-breasted coat, and he was_for a while com- 
pletely at a stand. He looked first at one side of the 
gentieman’s coat, then at the other, and, finally, quite 
confounded at the outlandish make of the stranger's 
garment, he cast a despairing look at his master, and 
exclaiming in a loud voice, ‘‘ Buttons on both sides, 
massa,” handed the plate right over the gentieman’s 
head. 
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MARY’S CONFESSION, 

Some years since, a sober, zealous Connecticut par- 
son went to catechise a family in his neighborhood, 
who were not so well versed in the rudiments of di- 
vinity as many are. When he arrived, he thought 
proper to begin with Mary, the eldest daughter, a 
girl about eighteen, buxom, and blooming as May 
whose charms had smitten the village awains with an 


epidemic. 

“ Well, Mary,” said deapars, «4 shall begin with 
you; come, tell me who for you?” . 

Mary, with a replied 

“ Why, nobody, af on.” 

The parson, rather surprised-at her answer, repeat- 
ed his question with Mersased zeal, 

“ Mary, I say, tell me who died for you?” 
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Poor Mary, rather irritated at the inquisitive par- 
son, again replied: 

“Why, nobody, sir; there was Bob Dawson lay 
bed-rid for me about six months, but folks say he got 
about again.” 


A CANDID JUDGE. 
Judge Strong was formerly—well, it was some years 
ago—given to imbibing more than was essential to 
the equilibrium of his mental and physical powers. 


“But he was one of the politest men inthe world, and 


never more so than when a little too deep iti liquor. 
With his neighbor, Mr. Bates, a political opponent, 
he had many a sharp confiiet; but one day, when 
quite mellow, it suddenly strack him that he ought 
to “ make up friends” with Bates; and, stepping up 
to him in the street, he said: 

“TI say, Mr. Bates, “you and Ihave said a great 
many hard things about one another, and I am get- 
ting old, and feel as if I ought to make an apology 
for all that I have said, and have it settled up.” 

“O, never mind,” said Mr. Bates, “ let it pass; and 
if you keep quiet hereafter, I'll be satistied.” 

“No, no,” said the judge; “I owe you an apology, 
for I haye-called you a rogue, a thief, and a liar.” 

“ Well, never mind.” 

“Yes, but Ido mind. I sayI have called youa 
thief, and a liar, and a scoundrel—and—and—/'l/ be 
hanged if I don't think so still!” 


MINOR JOKES. 

A WORTHLESs_ Bonp.—A 

‘When ts « blow.from a lady weleome?—When she 
strikes you agreeably, 

What kind of affice does a doctor’s door-plate re- 
semble?—A sign.o’ cure (sinecure). 

Why is a man opening the envelope of a letter like 
a startled fox ?«+-Because he breaks cover. 

Why is an emancipated man like the babes in the 
wood ?— Because he’s lost his weigh, 

When is a dentist like a old coate?— 
When he recommends clo’reform to his customers. 

A man had a sign up, “ cheap ladies’ shoes for sale 
here.” He found that not a lady entered his. store. 
No wonder—the ladies do not like tebe called cheap— 
they want to be dear. 

RUMINATOR.—Why does a bon-bon skirt remind 


A man who specalates in lottery-tickets, is pretty 
sure, in the end, 6 be broken on the wheel. 

You can tell how wide a man’s reputation is, but 
you can’t tell how long. 

. Stupid people may eat, but shouldn’t talk. Their 
mouths would do well as banks of deposit, but not as 
banks for the issue of notes. 

Some lone bachélor is guilty of the following: 
“ Why is the heart of a lover like the sea-serpent?”’ 
 Beoaase it is the secreter (sea-critter) of great 
sighs (size).” 

At what time of Iifemay a man be said to belong 
to the vegetable kingdom? When long experience 
has made him sage. 

When mercenary legislators vote in favor of a bill, 
with a view to put money in their own pockets, it 
cannot be averred that “ there is no speculation in 
their eyes.” A 
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you of conundrum? Because it’s something of a 
roomy-nater (ruminator), 


OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


NOT TO BE BROOKED. 


“Elderly Girl at Piano (singing “ The Brook”): :—“Men may come and men may go, but I go on for- 
ever—ever—I go on forever.” 
Charley (to fair cousin) :—If that’s the case, I shall be one of the men that gol” _ 
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A humbug—Mr. Verygreen’s first night at his country seat. 


» 
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Stepmother w Son:—Charley, come here. 
Charley :—I wont! Who're you talkin’ to? You aint much older than me. 
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